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INTRODUCnON. 

It  was  ]3veoisely  a  quavtor  to  two  o'clock. 

A  careless  crowd  occupied  the  terrace  of  the 
Belle-\\ie  Hotel,  their  only  jjroblem  for  the 
iiioineiit  beiiig  to  c^ecide  whether  to  go  for  a  walk 
into  the  forest,  or  to  go  for  a  Ijath  at  the  YösUui 
hot-baths.  1  had  decided  for  tJie  latter,  when,  a 
gar(.'()u  ran  cjuickly  \ip  with  : 

■■  Please,  Mr.  Editor,  to  the  telephone  !  " 

.\  few  minutes  later  (!o!d  shivers  ran  down  my 
back,  and  the  bath  seemed  farther  remo^-ed 
from  me  than  the  stars  of  heaven. 

Soon  afterwards  there  were  draiights  of  air 
abont  one,  a^  the  hundredth  vehicle  flew  over 
the  chaussées,  impinged  on  the  street -corners 
with  two  leaning  wheels,  shot  over  the  23<^'^'el^ent 
of  narrow  filaces,  and  were  away  into  the  pre- 
cincts of  Vienna.  .  .  .One  saw  groups  forming 
here  and  there,  and  with  the  commonplace  was 
mingled  an  indefinable  sense  of  the  extraordinary. 

Something  had  happenefl.  In  the  Ballplatz, 
before  the  house  No.  2,  the  offices  of  the  Royal 
and  Imperial  Ministries  of  the  All-highest  House 
and  of  the  Exterior,  stood  an  imusnal  mnnber  of 
motors,  a,mong  them  some  quite  unusual  foreign- 
looking  vehicles.      Hurrying  men  flew  by.  .  .  . 

It  was  the  "iSth  of  June  in  the  year  of  giace  1014. 

Was  all  that  was  involved  in  it  the  heavy 
dream  of  a  neurasthenic  ?  M^hen  1  dehe  darkly 
into  the  past  T  see  big-lettered  headlines,  under 
which  black  ])rint  gave  out  flames  of  fire. 

Placards  about  \'ictory,  about  grim  struggles, 
charges,  and  ])etitions,  and  laments,  and  holdings- 
out,  and  reliefs,  long  war  reports  of  wordy 
youngsters,  dull  novels  tinged  with  a  tragic  dark- 
nciindedness,  death-advertisements  and  casualty- 
lists ....  they  connect  by  misty  linlcs  the  day  of 
hidden  agents  with  to-day. 

A  world  is  in  that  melting-pot.  Galileo's 
eppur  si  muove  ("'and  yet  it  moves")  had  to 
prove  true  at  least  during^those  years.  At  least 
the  one  half  of  the  earth  has  always  been  shame- 


faced   enoiigh  to  hide  it  elf  from  the  sun.     But 
on  8he  circle.-^,  all  the  same. 

*  *  * 

A  thrilling  rumour  of  victory  ran  through  Uh, 
the  heat  of  which  lireathed  feA'e,-  and  niia  ma, 
which  did  not  warm,  but  .  covched  — and  induced 
pyrexia.  The  reign  of  fo;ee  inflamed  and  con- 
sumed the  la>t  wit  left  to  men. 

Was  it  not  the  law  of  gravitation — was  it  the 
swelling  flood  who.-e  ri.  e  no  object  and  no  sub- 
stance might  hold  out  again:-t,  ;  ince  the  void  has 
yawned  ? 

The  ru  h  of  ma-s  ever  swifter  hurtling— ma- s 
of  material,  ma?s  of  men — was  bound  to  give 
rise  to  an  eno.-mous  reaction.  It  wa;  ea-y  to 
see  that  the  foundation-stones  of  this  rotten 
building  would  not  at  the  pre.  ent  rate  long 
re.i.-t  disintegration.  Du,  t  mu.st  all  th8.t  become, 
if  all  the  laws  of  change  and  development  were 
not  to  prove  untrue. 

I  only  da.-kly  remember  the  fir.'t  bread -coupon?, 
the  care  of  one's  shoe-leather,  the  limited  tobacco 
(limited  becau-e  no  one  had  limited  his  gaiment 
to  his  cloth),  and  the  stoppage  of  the  exhibition 
of  placards. 


THE  CASTLE  AND  THE  RULER. 

A  lanky  man  sprang  lightly  out  of  a  carriage, 
and  hastened  up  the  steps. "^  A  strange)'  asked 
the  sentry  : 

"  Who  was  that  ?  " 

.The  man  answered  reverently  : 

"  That  is  the  Hungarian  Premier." 

And  after  a  short  time  came  the  lean  man 
again,  threw  himself  into  the  depths  of  the  caniage 
— and  no  one  asked  the  sentry  : 

'•  Who  ii  that  ?  ■' 

The  n'lan  in  uniform  r-aid  low  : 

"That     -was     the     Hungarian     Premier" and 

Tiza     went,     Esterházy     came,     went     likewise. 
\\^ekerb  '^ame ....  names,  names,  names. 
*  *  * 

At  this  time,  which  I  may  call  the  post- 
exaltation  epoch  of  the  war.  appeared  the  first 
blank  spaces — "  censored  " — in  the  newspapers 
of   the   Extreme   Left.     And    like   a   plrgue,    this 


coccus  bianco  r)uiclcly  inf<M'1<Ml    tlio  other  organs 

In  tho  suninior  of  1917  one  of  the  higher  officers 
of  the  (ieneral  Staff  of  tlie  Vienna  Sclioo]  said  to 

n^e  :                                                                                   -f  i 

"  l^ook    you,    ^ve    wiii    llie    war,    sui'e.    it  on-y 

nnmitions.'or  forage,  don't  run  short." 

Tlien    1    Imew   that    both   had   rin\   short  and 

T  loft  hin-i. 

*  *  * 

On  tlie  sliarji  advance  of  the  Russians  it  was 
said  :  ,"  I'ooli.  we  will  keej)  up  the  fete-days  as 
they  fall  dne  "  :  hut  the  fall  of  Pr/.en\ysl  was  not 
on  a  (lay  of  fete,  but.  of  Fat<',  which  is  an  nn- 
portant  difference. 

I'pon  reverses  followed  crises  :  antl  holes  were 
diii-o-cd  in  ort'or,  with  the  earth  digged  up,  to  stop 
up    rents   made    by    tlio    cxpio^ion'^  of   suppressed 

furv.  . 

k\ev  sharper  blazed  uj)  the  flame  of  resistance 
which  Hungarv—people  and  independent  parties 
—opposed  to  Felix  Austria,  and  the  first  greater 
conflicts  between  Budapest  and  Vienna  arote. 
Their  origin  is  in  the  soul  of  the  Hungarian  nation, 
which  with  difticulty  forgets.  1848  sprang  out 
of  the  in-edicanient  into  whicli  Austrian  specula- 
tion drove  Hungary's  industry,  and  blow  upon 
blow  was  added  to  the  quarrel.  Maio,  engaged 
in  strife,  can  claim  Right  as  his  sole  objective  ? 
No  one.  The  blame  is  to  the  uimatural  wedlock 
of  two  systems  straining  parabolically  apart— 
systems  which  should  be  led  towards  a  community 
of  interest  in  trade  by  means  of  agitation  ami 
l)ropaganda,  appealing  simply  to  sympathy. 

Pathology  was  bound  to  avenge  itself  on  the 
organism  of  both  bodies ....  _ 

And  now  with  all  this  was  to  be  combined 
that  eruptive  force  which  arose  out  of  the  longing 
for  freedom  from  an  intolerable  load,  and  led  to 
the  meeting  of  Károlyi  and  Franchet  d'Esperay 
as  a  final  result.  Hungary  broke  up  under  the 
pressure  of  the  load,  and  any  one,  like  me,  who 
was  in  the  movements  of  the  whole  period-  of  the 
war— any  spectator  of  this  divorce  which  severed 
two  souls  in  one  breast— can  only  say  that  the 
temporary  so-called  "predominance  of  place" 
of  Hungary  in  the  frame  of  the  monarchy  corre- 
sponded to  an  effective  force,  not  to  a  subjective 
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will  ;  and  that  the  word  wa^  spoken  in  Budapest, 
but  the  deed  bndded  in  ^'ienna.  To  have  any 
illusiou'i  a-<  to  that  wa.  <  only  j;aT(*onable  so  long 
as  it  wa^  considered  U'-efid  to  be  able  to  e.^sign 
the  blame  for  the  wa  •. 

.  .  .  .And  so  I  come  to  tlie  actur.l  picturo-gallevy 
of  the  revolntionarj'  events. 

The  revolution  in  Himgavy  wa :  not  organised, 
not  manufact^n-fid,  not  menwjé..  It  grew  u[)  freely, 
and  just  a  dozen  men  suííice  I  to  hold  it  together. 
A  proof  for  or  against  ?.  .  .  .For  1  for  the  raa^s  cr^n 
only  be  move  1  by  a  summon-;  rela,tivo]y  of  the  í  ame 
elevation  as  itself.  Wlien  the  mass  follows  un- 
known leadership  merely  on  recount  of  a  pro- 
gramme, this  means  that  it  wills  to  (io-operate. 
And  it  co-operated,  without  swerving,  without 
heat,  without  fail. 

They  made  a  revolution,  the  Hungarians, 
because  there  wa*?  nothing  else  to  c'o.  Because 
the  gigantic  upkeep  of  a  gigR,ntic  army  was 
growing  on  their  should ei-.-,  beea^lse  tliey  :-aw  the 
Hapsburgs  sitting  ever  in  Vienna  as  Emj^ieroi-  and 
never  in  Budajiest  as  King  (altliough  in  such  a 
royal  comedy,  directed  to  eye  and  mind  and 
phantasy,  precisely  the  seeing  of  the  idol  is  essential 
to  the  realisation  of  the  fairy  tale),  and  becaui^e 
they  had  frankly  had  enough  of  fighting  without 
motive. 

History  shows  no  Hungarian  war  aims — only 
the  aim  imposed  upon  tlie  coiuitry  of  going  to  tlie 
aid  of  Austria. 

Lust  of  annexations  was  not  tlie  cause  of  the 
w.a;-,  but  the  con  equence — a  deci-ive  distinction. 
To  annex  was  de.-ired,  because  war  was  being 
waged,  but  no  single  shot  was  fired  with  the 
idea  of  getting  something  out  of  it. 

Hungary's  revolution  was  the  historical  con- 
.sequence  of  a  biological  princi|)le.  Tlie  sick  j^lace 
had  to  be  removed  by  operation  :  a  non-national 
Government,  which  managed  the  affairs  of  pm. 
Empire  without  any  relation  to  the  people,  which 
throughout  its  wliole  stru-jtine  was  antediluvian 
in  its  reactionary  trend,  had,  in  tlie  atmosphere  of 
our  time,  to  perish. 

What  is  instriuitive  foi-  liistory  is  the  essenlir.ls 
of  tliis  event. 

The  recognition  of  the  incivitPobleness  of  tlie 
break-up   inspired   the   people   who   rallied    lound 


Károlyi  with  tho  thoiiclit  of  mailing  ]1alI^o,  dm] 
of  ])utting  into  jH'iWtice  tJicii-  own  innate  pacificism. 
I'acilisin  ':  Tlio  instinct  of  ^elf-|l'■(■s('l  \  i'.tion  would 
in  this  caso  ho  the  hotter  term.  it  meant  the 
weitrhing  of  the  chance  of  hringing  tho  secesf-ion 
from  the  union  into  harmony  with  evolution. 

After  tho  Parlianunitrtry  Inxttles,  tho  ncw.spapor- 
wa;',  in  the  tumult  of  a  continuous  resistance  to 
the  mo4  \-ario(l  attai^ks.  the  expectation  was 
fulHIled. 

And  in  this  moment  1  recall  that.  fr()m  tiic 
begiuniug,  Hungary  ha.d  on  her  liands  the  wJiole 
weight  of  the  war,  provisioned  tho  (ierman  ti'oo|)s. 
managed  tho  whole  que-tion  of  trans|j(>rt  with  her 
own  rolling-stock,  and,  besire  this,  oxjxntod. 
Xow  there  was  superfluity  in  Hiuigary,  and 
it  was  constantly  said  to  mo  :  "  In  Buf'apost 
oTio  fares  splendidly.  one  eats  white  liroad 
— a  fault  of  the  (iovernment,  which,  clinging 
to  the  principle  of  ah^oluto^■  centralis.ation  in- 
herent in  the  administrations  of  tho  land,  fed 
Budapest  free,  ^o  to  >ay,  ^ojas  to  relieve  the 
capital  of  potty  inconveniences.  It  was  a  mirage^ — 
a  bid  for  popularity  in  tho  capital,  which  in  no 
other  land  is  so  truly  anxi  wholly  "  The  Capital  " 
as  in  Hungary.  The  (iovernment,  in  fact, 
powdered  Buda]iost  o\'or  with  white  meal  in  order 
to  conceal  tho  lack  of  black  meal  in  many  districts. 
The  cause  is  simple.  Only  through  the  appear- 
ance of  Budapest's  well  -  being  could  tho  equally 
centralised  press  bo  "  convinced  "  that  all  was 
really  being  efficiently  administered.  By  the.'-e 
manoeuvres  the  Vienna  Government  in  Budapest 
was  able  to  win  from  the  country,  from  tho 
Parliament,  every  complaisance  in  the  matter  of 
supplies  ad  i>tfi)iitum  for  the  army. 
*  *  * 

And  now  I  will  carry  my  digression  from  the 
story  no  further — will  not  touch  on  Arpad's  times, 
and  on  to  the  Anjoiis,  down  to  the  Hapsburgs, 
although  precisely  this  Revolution  lias  its  roots 
in  the  deeps.  ]^ot  it  be  taken  as  a  fact  that  this 
war  was  tho  cartridge  that  exploded  a  mine  of 
aimlessness  and  drifting,  while  the  powder  slowly, 
slowly,  sometimes  quicker,  sometimes  still  slower, 
was  accuimdated  beneath  the  people  by  statesmen, 
authorities,  groat  heroes  of  history,  and  little 
intriguers  of  naean  degree. 


In  the  atitumn  of  1918  it  was  clear  that  the  war 
was  finally  lost.  The  diftatovshi)}  built  npon 
military  authority  and  upon  the  infallibility  of 
prerogatives  was  robbed  of  its  basi;- .  All  began  to 
totter.  A  current  whose  trend  was  indefinable 
gained  in  strength.*'  The  Emperor-King  liad 
beeome~fond  of  the  jewel  oi  the  lo\"e  and  warm 
co-operation  of  the  people,  even  while  he  let 
himself  be  led  ever  farther  into  half -measm  e.s- — 
in  spite  of  a  marked  and  quite  genuine  love  of 
peace.  He  was  called  in  the  end  "  Karl  the 
Siidden,"  jnst  as  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign  they 
called  him  "  Wilhelm's  Antic  ote." 

The  ftermaji  i-etreat  c?>st  sph<^val  ilhiminations 
over  hill  and  valley.  Fall  on  the  Bour,-e,  dis'  on- 
ances,  confusion,  nimouvs.  Still  Sisyphus  ]:u;hed 
the  stone  ever  up. 

And  then  came  the  great  Go\'ei'nmental  crisis, 
the  series  beginning  with  the  dismissal  of  Wekerle, 
the  endless  searches  for  lime  and  cement  an 
unheard-of  exjienditure  of  men  and  forces. 

And  then.  .  .  .then  the  word  wa-;  :  Károlyi  could 
sa,ve  the  coimtry.  SaAe  '!  T  c^eny  that.  A  man 
is  only  a  man,  and  genius  is  powerless  a,gainst  the 
hydrophobia.  Onh^  some  months  earlier  Károlyi 
could  in  truth  have  effected  .'something,  when, 
relying  on  a  half-integi-al  military  power,  he  might 
have  concluded  a  well-nierited  separate  peace. 
But  from  within,  outward,  grow  revolutionary 
forces,  which  do  not  suffice  to  supply  the  lack  of 
actua.1  armies.  And  .so  the  a,ppointment  of 
Károlyi  could  only  have  availed  to  rescue  the 
-dynasty  for  hours  or  cays.  For  radical  c'emo- 
cracy  had  to  give  so  calre  a  field  to  the  republi- 
can idea,  that  no  dynasty  could  liave  withstood 
such  a  reality. 

Once  more,  the  Hungarian  Revolution  ^uas  a 
vote  of  the  people.  No  kind  of  reactionary 
agitation,  not  the  least,  was  to  be  remarked,  and 
what  agitation  is  now  in  existence,  in  so  far  as  it 
is  of  any  importance,  is  all  ultra-radical.  And 
a  return  to  the  old  is  desired  merely  by  some  odd 
peojile  whose  dulness  only  the  Oriental  parade  of 
a  Court  could  enliven. 

While  the  revolutions  in  Germany,  and  especially 
in  German  Austria,  have  loo  ened  sharp  reactions; 
effective  forces  seeming  to  arise  there  to  defend 
or    to    rehabilitate    either    the    dynasty    or    the 
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autliority  of  the  old  réghuo,  in  Hiiugavy,  on  the 
contrm'y,  only  t\>  movement  toward  still  more 
Radical  principles  is  in  some  measm:e  perceptible, 
but  no  serious  stress  toward  tlie  restoration  of  the 
old  is  to  be  found,  is  to  be  roused,  is  to  be  bought. 

Somewhat  :o  stands  the  matter  in  Hungary  : 
and  her  pre\ious  history  led  to  the  effecti\'e  out- 
brealv  of  this  event. 

It  all  lia  1  to  liappen  as  it  hajjpiuuul.  It  was  in 
tlie  air.  Tn\isible  messages  flew  from  heart  to 
heart,  strangers  found  themselves  friends,  a  .'•ilent 
emanation  ro.-e  o\ej-  the  wide  laud,  and  a  telegraphy 
of  souls  cai-ried  the  rumour  of  the  event  to  the 
consciousness  of  men. 

So  all  lay  in  tliti  deepest  peace  in  tlie  ]jau;e  of  a 
period  of  woi'ld-war.  One  knew  nothing.  Only 
a  boding  cast  its  sha^'.ows  before. 

And  then. . . . 
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CHAPTER   I. 


THE    EXPLOSION. 


October  80th  carried  the  saturated  air  f)f  tlie 
pohtical  tension  over  the  capital. 

The  newspapers  gave  tllenl.se]^■es  up  to  criticism, 
polemics,  and  a  cjuite  strange  a\alanclie  of  news, 
for  whose  confirmation  no  '"  official  "  stamp  was 
valid  enough.  The  reports  of  the  shots  still 
re  echoed  Mhich  had  fallen  by  the  Kettenbriicke. 
This  liad  happened  in  this  way  :  — 

The  Governmental  crisis,  which  in  one  event 
contained  chronic,  acute,  and  latent  elements, 
found  not  the  man  who  could  have  controlled  it. 
The  throne  tottered,  and  the  suj)iJOsition  is  justified 
that  clever  councillors  conjured  up  mii-ages  before 
the  eyes  of  the  man  on  the  throne,  who,  moreover, 
only  pos.sessed  the  bare  imiform,  without  leader- 
ship or  independence  of  thought.  All  things 
urged  to  the  necessity  of  placing  the  truth  of  the 
further  developments  before  the  monarcii's  eyes. 
Tliis  must  of  necessity  be  attempted  in  the  way  of 
a  pojjular  demonstratior.  And  as  the  demousti'a- 
tion — mo\  ing  in  an  undeniably  friendly  tem))er  — 
arrived  at  the  Kettenbi'i'cke  to  go  on  toward  Ofeu, 
so  as  to  place  the  Insupportable  in  miniatin;e  before 
the  eyes  of  the  f;oiuiciUors  of  the  absent  Throne, 
Guards  on  hor.seback  dashed  up. 

The  front  of  tlie  groups — for  the  (hnaonstrators 
were  not  long  a  continuous  mass — fell  into  waver- 
ing.    The  pi'e-isure  from  beliind,  liowcvei-,  carried 
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the  ))iocession  forward,  whereupon  some  old 
Laudstiiriu  men,  who  fovn^ed  the  first  cordon, 
desisted  from  emph)ying  any  force  against  the 
crowd.  (The  warning  hes  in  this  detail  :  the  first 
sign,  a  t'epavturc  ivoni  strict  obedience  on  the 
part  of  the  soldier.)     Bnt  the  police  employed  force. 

Some  minutes  later  there  broke  through  shooting 
the  sickening  noise  of  lamentation.  ^Vo^mded 
peopU"  siirieked  their  despair.  Far  fell  the  bidlets. 
Hoofs  struck  on  the  asphalt,  whistles  soinaded, 
anil  in  the  hall  of  the  Ritz  Hotel  1  saw  the  first 
wounded. 

One  man  died. 

Xear  around  me  alternated  louil  commanil  and 
suppressed  whisper,  heliogiaph  signals  clattered 
over  the  porter's  lodge,  outside  something  droned 
pa~t,  the  hooters  of  the  ambulance  wagons 
formed  the  accompaniment. 

And  on  the  day  after  whizzed  the  hail  of  hate 
against  the  )ioli<;e,  who  had  not  refused  obedience. 
It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  then,  that  the  police, 
imder  this  fright  fid  and  crushing  contemj^t  of  the 
whole  popidation,  was  one  of  the  first  institutions 
to  place  its  service-;  at  the  dis])osal  of  the  National 
C'oimcil,  already  the  pre -revolutionary  power. 
Tiie  police  wished  to  wipe  out  the  stain  by  open 
confession  to  the  people. 

This  use  of  force,  these  unholy  tactics  of  the 
holders  of  power,  which  they  themselves  in  the 
preliminary  stage  applied  to  the  development  of 
things  at  the  Kettenbriicke — then  the  scattering  of 
a  crowd  of  students  before  the  Of  en  Palace — all 
this  was  miriored  still  in  the  newspaj^ers  of 
October  30th  At  the  same  time  the  papers  greeted 
with  enthusiasm  the  police,  who  had  already 
over  night  submitted  themseh-es  to  the  command 
of  the  President  of  the  National  Council. 

But  the  whirl  of  excitement  arose  out  of  the 
deej)  sen^e  of  imcertainty.  The  governmental 
crisis  had  been  protracted  for  weeks,  and  the 
" '3>q3lanation  "'  given — the  niarriage  of ,  it  seemed, 
-everal  gentlemen,  added  fuel  to  the  fire. 

A  concentration  of  the  Left  was,  fi-oin  the 
beginning,  üupossible.  Not  only  were  the  Social - 
Democrats  now  absolutely  against  it,  but  also 
the  majority  of  the  Karolyi-party,  which  had 
all  the  jiojjularity.  And  durmg  these  crises  the 
King    wa>    confer  ling    with     obsolete     magnates. 


Andrássy  was  making  well-ineant  but  irrele\^ant 
efforts  in  Vienna,  and  by  his  quasi-recoguitioii 
of  the  execrated,  low-toned  Iniperial-and-Eoyal 
Ministry  of  the  Exterior,  had  deprived  himself 
of  the  sympathies  which  without  donbt  largely 
existed  for  him  in  bourgeois  ciroles.  Count 
Hadik,  the  probable  Premier,  wg.s  negotiating 
meantiure  as  eagerly  as  if  he  coiild  really  believe 
that  his  efforts  woukl  result  in  auytliing.  Prince 
Windischgratz.  the  ex- Food -Minister,  then  staying 
ut  Berne,  also  took  ]iart  in  the  pt)litical  questions. 
His  oflicial  standing  was  that  of  Fii'st  Sectional- 
Chief  in  Andrassy's  Ministry-of-the-Exterior  ;  but 
far-)-eaching  machinations  in  internal  politics  were 
attributed  to  him,  and  he  is  pointed  to  as  the  man 
who  hastened  the  King's  downfall  through  e\'il 
counsel.  But  history  will  need  to  a,cquire  full 
light  on  these  side-questions,  which  at  present 
are  too  heated  for  cold  reason  to  deal  with  them. 
Anyway,  the  Prince  has  brought  U[)on  liimself,  a 
great  load  of'  liatred,  and  the  lack  of  any  clear 
declaration  of£attitude  on  his  side  is  significant. 
Against  liim  first,  then  against  Andrássy  and 
Hadik,  a  fury  was  lit  :  but  Cabinet-director  Seidler 
and  Master-of-the-HousehoId  C'ount  Hunyadi  will 
find  themselves  heavily  laden  with  every  sin  of 
commission  or'  of  omission.  One  cannot  act 
against  a  People,  without  ha\'ing  to  bear  the 
consec[uences. 

'While  the  Emperor-King,  far  from  the  theatre 
of  events,  withdrew  himself,  fuUf  of  anxiety,  in 
the  critical  hours,  while  decisions  as  to  the 
destinies  of  generations  were  being  made  over  the 
telephone,  the  Press  joined  in  with  the  general 
opinion.  A  world  of  stinging  criticism  whipj^ed 
the  short(!omings  of  the  régime  that  called  itself 
the  gov'ei-nment.  Ah'eady  it  is  now  cleaidy 
established  that  faidts  not  qidte  definable  had 
been  committed,  faidts  whicli  in  the  I'eel  of  e\'ents 
magnified  themselves  to  crimes. 

October  30th  mirrored  all  this. 

Yet  the  streets  were  qidet.  Rumoia-s  of  strikes 
began  to  be  bruited,  but  they  proved  unfoiuided. 
The  compositoi-  functioned,  but  the  least  actual 
flaring-up  of  these  restrained  and  well-disciplined 
peojile  must  ha\e  been  at  once  known. 

AV'hile  the  e\eniug  darkened  ovej-  the  city,  still 
came    pouring    in    more    rumours    iospecting    the 
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probfthlo  action  of  tlio  no-longor -exist ing  (lovínn- 
ment.  Aliont.  .se\en  o'clock  tlie  foreman  of  tlio 
great  Budapest  newsimpor  syndicate  ^aid  to  me 
that  I  niiglit  liave  i-ome  of  my  ])ackets  taken 
away,  as  it  was  imcertain  whether  lie  woukl  he 
coming  to  the  ofliee  in  thc!  morning.  He  added 
that  a  fort  of  time  limit  had  been  fixed  hy  the 
Social-Democrats,  and  in  ca-e  th»>  interval  was  not 
eniployed  to  effect  the  c'efinite  ajipointmiMit  of 
Károlyi,  the  strike  wonid  he  ])roclaimed. 

i>ate  in  the  afternoon  1  learned  at  the  Radical 
Party's  oftice  that  something  was  under  way,  hnt 
one  knew  not  what  exactly,  or  was  iniwilling  to 
divnlge  it.  Only  a  certain  heightening  of  acti\ity 
was  to  be  remarked,  and  it  was  as  if  all  at  once 
thrice  as  many  members  were  about  as  coidd  be 
seen  at  other  times. 

At  the  Gendarmerie  there  was  nothing  unusual 
to  he  ob.-erved.  A  readiness  for  action,  almost 
usual  already,  was  well  maintained,  some  motors 
stood  ready,  and  a  direct  and  unbioken  contact 
with  the  military  was  kept  uji  —  at  this  time  without 
complaint. 

I  went  along  the  Donauquai,  and,  before  the 
Parliament  Houi-e,  remejnbered  the  monster  de- 
monstration, which  had  passed  off  quietly,  but 
only  thanks  to  the  merit  of  the  crowd,  for  all  had 
been  done  to  goad  the  people  to  frenzy.  This 
demonstration  for  Károlyi,  Avhose  aim  was  merelj- 
to  convince  the  ""  ruling  classes  "  tha.t  Károlyi  was 
the  only  man  in  whose  per.  on  all  confidence  was 
concentrated,  pre.-ented  a  distressing  pictme. 
Generals  with  theii-  cloaks  puffed  out  backward 
by  the  wind,  showing  in  this  way  the  scarlet-red 
of  their  dres.^  and  the  blood -red  of  their  souls  in 
their  rigidly-fixed  visages,  whizzed  incessantly  in 
service  motor-cai-s  over  the  open  space.  It  was 
like  a  red  rag  to  the  crowd  .  .  .  .And  infantry,  posses 
of  police,  and  whole  companies  of  machine-gvni 
contingents  beset  the  Parliament  Square.  Thus 
was  exhibited  to  the  niasses,  some  days  before  the 
exjjlosion  of  their  ]jowers  of  expansion,  to  what 
ends  the  milifp.ry  still,  as  always,  was  misiised. 
The  men  at  the  rudder  forgot  what  an  excellent 
lesson  this  was.  .And  just  as  the  open-air  demon- 
stration was  at  an  end,  there  drove  the  best- 
hated  man  in  Budapest  over  the  Platz^ — General 
Lukachich,  the  \dctor  of  Tsonzo  and  the  victor  of 
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Sehaffott,  who  in  a  few  M^eekr-i  liad  Innidredf-,  upon 
Imndreds  of  men  oxecuted  for  move  a.brence  from 
the  ranks,  among  tliem  ?,  jriivato  in  Keo?kemét, 
who  had  nm  home  out  of  ho.-pital  to  his  work  and 
wife,  carrying  with  him  the  wound  lie  had  i  eneived 
in  battle.  1  cannot  mention  tJii  <  witliont  making 
a  mental  apology  to  Mr.  Nikolan-;  Fa  ago.  He 
had  bronglit  a  report  to  the  Az  Ett  about  thi« 
stretching  of  authority  reminding  one  of  Chinese 
atrocity — a  fab^^lou'^ly  reahitic  leport,  which 
I  felt  as  xmu  iially  lacking  in  tp>,'te  :  for  the  rer^^'ing 
of  the  thing  made  me  rick — how  the  n-ian,  after 
he  had  twisted  about  on  the  g^i-ound,  weeping, 
vowing  eternal  loyalty  and  begging  pa  don,  wa/; 
i-houted  at  by  the  t  ergeant.  with,  "Come,  no 
nonsense  !  "  upon  which  fou:'  ill -aimed  i  hot:-i  fall, 
the  pooi'  man  writhes — and  then,  on  command, 
another  volley — it  made  one  ;  ick  :  but  I  now 
feel  that  many  people  may  have  been  moved  to 
take  an  active  part  in  the  Re\-olution  through 
hearing,  if  of  no  other  f,  anyway  of  this 
case,  which  must  ha^^e  clearly  :  hown  that  the 
power  of  which  hucli  thing.-;  i:<  a  tiait  muft  he 
crushed  ! 

All  this  at  the  time  whirled  micertainly  through 
my  head.  I  could  give  myself  no  rea' on  why 
I  did  not  simply  go  home.  But  I  liad  a  feeling 
that  something  nuist  happen,  to  mi'-:^s  which  was  to 
miss  an  experience .... 

I  called  at  Gerljeaud,  on  the  Cüzellatér,  the  be.it 
confectioner  of  Budapest,  ex2:)ecting  to  meet  my 
wife  tliere.  I  wound  among  a  throng  that  one 
coidd  hardly  see  over,  people  eating,  chattering, 
enjoying  themseh-es.  It  was  a<  if  all  these 
people  in  a  body  wanted  to  in;-ist  that  they  rortld 
be  gay ....  Arm  in  arm  we  went  thence  through 
the  Inner  Town,  which  seemed  quite  de.'^erted. 
Toward  half-past  nine  we  went  back  to  the 
Gizellatér,  in  a  house  of  which  the  Karolyi-party 
had  their  quarters — some  rooms  c(uite  mo(  estly 
furnished. 

Before  the  house  were  some  peojjlo,  but  still 
there  might  have  been  no  pa,rty  headqiiarters 
there.  Slowly  assembled  a  small  throng  of  men. 
Then  appeared  on  the  balcony  a  speaker,  wlio  had 
a  singularly  high  voice,  and  could  not  be  under 
stood  in  the  endless  noise  of  applause.  Meantime 
the    throng    increased    enormously,    new    masses 
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came  up,  flags  wovo  visible,  soldiers  ajipoared. 
and  thei'o  was  much  ])assionato  sliouting. 

J^ator  on  camo  Karolyi.,  who  was  reeoivod  with 
indesci'iliablo  clioorinfi',  a.iid  spoko  sonic  woids 
from  tho  bahuiny. 

And  then  aroso  the  first  im]>nl.-e.  Witliin  tho 
frame  of  the  club-window  bobbed  uj)  suddenly  th(> 
helmeted  sillunietto  of  a  conslable.  At  first  one 
knew  not  what  to  make  of  it.  I  had  the  im- 
pression that  it  was  a  piippet.  But  I  soon  saw 
my  mistake,  for,  though  men  often  speak  like 
pujipets,  this  ])u])pet  on  the  contrary  spoke  so 
clear  and  manlike,  that  he  was  keenly  listened  to. 
The  constable  s])oke  as  a  man  of  the  people  to  the 
people.  In  some  seconds  jubilation  was  re- 
sounding over  the  place.  A  constable  who  was 
about,  and  yet  arrested  nobody,  accosted  nobody 
with  blows  and  roughness.  ..  .the  crowd  was 
enchanted.  The  police,  then,  were  on  their  side 
.  .  .  .was  that  really  possible  '1 

( [  hurried  Tip  into  the  party  liead quarters. 
It  can  be  said  now,  easily  eiu)ugh,  that  the  con- 
stable was  hissed — words  only,  for  I  cannot  doubt 
mj^  own  senses.  But  at  jjresent  lie  still  seems  to 
me  rather  like  a  puppet  which  was  exposed  in  the 
sliop-window — even  if  by  its  own  wish.) 

Above  in  the  [Socialist]  party  headquarters 
I  heard  that  a  company  of  soldiers  were  waiting  at 
the  East  Railway  Station,  rep^dy  to  be  taken  to 
the  front.  ..  .(Heavens  !  "' comjjany,"  "front," 
"  taken  "...  .are  there  siuih  tilings  ?  Have  I  not 
perhaps  read  about  something  of  the  kind,  so  far 
ioack  it  all  lies.  ...!).  It  was  said  that  precautions 
had  been  taken  to  prevent  the  company  being 
carried  away  to  the  front.  Movement  below,  in  the 
street,  movement  above,  in  the  head....  the 
thing  began  to  ha,rmonise. 

Thick  throngs  went  away,  in  order  to  co- 
operate at  the  railway  station.  Meantime,  fresh 
and  still  fresh  throngs  arrived.  Quite  to  the 
Deakplatz  thronged  the  mass.  Songs  were  sung 
.  .  .  .and  all  at  once  broke  out  a  mighty  roar,  the 
Marseillaise ....  the  Internationale  in  the  Hun- 
garian words. 

Then  began  the  whirl  of  rumours.  It  was 
bruited  by  soldiers  who  ariived  tha.t  the  company 
under  marching- orders  had  been  already  set  free. 
Many  said  that  its  soldiers  had  been  already  seen 
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below.  It  M-a',  said  that  lilond  had  flowed,  and 
the  sentinel.-i  at  the  station  liad  li(ien  o\'ei-conie  by 
force.  T  hurried  into  tlie  street,  made  my  way 
into  the  Váciutca,  got  a  cab,  and  cried  to  the 
driver  "  Ea  t  Railway  Station  !  "  as  a  wild  npioar 
arose,  cries  of  <^.espair,  a  crazy  criish.  Con- 
stabulary on  hor.-eback  were  coming—  it  was 
said.  Bvii  it  wa-i  only  a  false  alarm.  The  throng 
cpiickly  regained  compo.-ure,  but  surrounded  the 
cp.b  like  a  flood,  so  that  I  had  to  get  out,  and  my 
wife  wa^  lifted  out  bodily. 

Now  it  wa-i  along  the  Váciutca  in  the  tliickest 
press.  Suddenly  sf)meone  crie-i  out  :  "  We  need  no 
two-headed  Eagle  !     Down  with  the  f  cutcheons  !  " 

Nimble  fellows  cliTiibed  up  the  frontages  in 
the  most  ingenious  ways,  and  cra-h,  crash,  fell  the 
imperial  and  royal  arms,  the  proud  emblazonry  of 
the  purveyors  to  the  Court.  But  beyond  the  cries 
and  jubilation  no  i^ ingle  breach  of  the  peace  took 
place. 

How  utterly  disciplined  the  ci'owd  was  is  best 
shown  by  the  following  incident. 

A  troop  of  yoiuig  fellows  discovered  a  gla-s- 
window  with  a  splendid  collection  of  Court- 
purveyor  en-iigns  which  were  adorned  both  with 
the  two -headed  Eagle  and  with  niunerous  high, 
highest  and  all -highest  coats-of-arms.  The  troo]) 
wanted  to  shatter  the  glass,  but  a  lively  opposi- 
tion a^'Oie,  the  crowd  resisted,  and  someone  cried 
out  :  "  Order  !  don't  soil  the  Revolution  with 
sherds  !  " 

"  Revolution  "  .  .  .  . 

And  the  «.ggressive  fellows  were  driven  off  ;  so 
also  the  crowd  itself  held  all  that  was  foul  in  its 
midst  under  its  eye.  Biit  a,n  inventive  man 
pi'ocu  ed  pa-ite  from  a  near  news])a]:ier-press.  a.nd 
the  pretty  emblazonry  was  thickly  pasted  over. 
To  revolt  peaceably  is  very  possible,  I  think  ! 


The  throng  pushed  lis  with  it  along  the  Kossuth- 
Lajoi-Strasfe  on  to  the  Hotel  Astoria,  where  the 
offices  of  the  National  Council  were. 

Along  the  long  balconies  a  lively  movement  : 
and  ever  new  speakers  stepped  out.  They  all 
recoinmended  calm  and  self -jjosses^ ion.  So  far 
a-i  my  recollection  goes,  the  sense  of  their  speeches 
wai  that  thenceforth  things  woidd  go  as  Károlyi 
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iuteiulctl  ;  iiiid  towartl  niidniglit  the  wortl  was 
tliat  tlie  King  luid  uppoiuletl  Károlyi  Pieuiior. 

The  crush  hnú  ineaiiwhile  beooine  dangerous  to 
life. 

The  .SOth  of  October  jiassed  into  the  31st. 
It  wa-i  n\idnight.      Rare  ck)cks  struck  the  hoiu-.. 

As  mementos  of  the  decisive  day  1  liad  ])icked 
up  tlu-ee  fragn\euts  :  tlie  claw  of  a  two-lieaded 
eagle  in  pa})ior-maché,  a  star  out  of  a  king's  <'rowu 
torn  down,  and  a.  feather  of  a  ( ícrniau  eagle  in  gilt 
tin.  Against  these  po.-itive  gains — w]io;-e  \u\- 
lawfulness  1  ain  not  ashamed  to  admit — stood  a 
|)o-:iti\e  loss.  .An  equally  provident  as  pre- 
cautionary rovohitionist  had  discounted  the 
chances  of  the  morrow  by  abstracting  my  sjwc- 
tacles  as  well  as  my  gloves  from  my  coat  pocket. 

But  the  fragments  liave  compensated  me  for 
thi-;  hxs.  and  1  shoidd  not  be  now  ready  to  make 
an  exchange. 
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CHAPrEH   II. 

FROM    MIDNIGHT 
TO    MIDNIGHT. 


A  i)lague  of  cigaiette-sinoke,  tln'ough  which,  for 
moments,  cold  Autumn  air  bored  deep  channels, 
when  passage -doors  and  balcony-exists  were 
opened  at  the  same  instant.  An  excitement 
which  could  no  more  be  heightened.  Underneath 
tlie  window  of  the  National  CoiuKál  quarters  in 
tlie  Hotel  Astoria,  from  who.~e  balconies  sjDeakers 
without  intermission  wrought  pacifically  upon  the 
crowd  and  lowered  its  temperatiu'e.  An  extract 
of  the  pojjulation  of  Budapest  was  in  flux  :  clerks, 
workmen,  servants,  officers,  ladies — every  class. 

Twelve  minutes  ])ast  t^'eh-e. 

The  first  "  annoimcement."  A  troop  of  soldiers, 
who  had  tendered  allegiance  to  the  National 
Council,  had  marched  to  the  Maria  Theresa 
Barracks  to  overcome  it.  The  first  bloodshed 
was  inipending.  Indescriliable  excitement  :  motoi's 
shot  by  har-d  on  the  skirts  of  the  crowd,  men  in 
wild  haste  climbed  the  stairs,  an  unspeakable 
intensity  filled  all  men  and  things.  The  National 
Coimcil  had  been  sitting  in  jjermanence  for  days 
now.  All  decisions  were  rajjidly  made.  The 
fight  at  the  barracks  must  be  ]:)revented.  Ladislaus 
Fényes  and  P]ugen  Landler  were  sent  from  the 
Council,  and  tlieir  efforts  succeeded  in  averting 
the  conflict.  The  watch  at  the  Maria  Theresa 
barracks  restrained  itscif— no  shot  was  fired. 


Sharp  on  tliis  the  socond  lojxirt  :  the  Pla.tz- 
koinuii^udo  in  the  Timer  Town  is  li^ig  besieged 

Alexiiuder  (j!a,rba,i  a.nd  tlie  aiitlior,  Liidwig  Biro, 
rtfterwiürds  Secrettiry  of  Str.te  for  Foreign  Aft'air.s 
were  despt'ott^lied  thither  to  work  for  quietness. 
Tliey  luid  tcfac^ely  hiiriicid  iiwa.y  when  two  officers 
entorod  with  ineonip;M-al)lo  tiph)nib,  and  bluntly 
announced  :  — 

"  Be  it  known  to  the  National  Council  :  the 
Pl^otzkoinmando  isoveroonie  ;  the  watch  is  on  our 
side  :  the  Central  Ga.rrison  alone  withstands  the 
National  Council,     ^\'e  await  its  orders," 

Fr(>nzied  jubilation  after  an  icy  silence  ;  the 
held-l)ack  breath  bvir.-t  from  the  lungs  ;  and  while 
the  ma-;s  below  received  the  tidings  with  drunken 
rapture,  the  ür.t  salvos  roared  out,  salute-guns 
were  planted  in  the  streets,  out  of  windows,  shots 
of  jubilee  were  discharged,  &  wild  sense  of  ex- 
hilaration carried  away  all,  and  all  the  bounds  of 
ceremony  and  stiffness  were  abolished. 

In  the  meantime,  delegates  of  the  National 
Coinicil  had  taken  over  the  building  of  tlie  Platz- 
konnnando  without  the  least  disorder. 


Toward  two  o\dock  the  news  was  known  that 
the  Soldiers'  Coiuicil,  which  all  at  once  was  there 
with  as  much  assurance  s.^  if  it  alwa,ys  had  been 
there,  had  resolved  to  beset  the  Stadtkommando, 
and  to  take  over  the  command  of  the  Budapest 
Garrison  and  eA\  troops  in  the  city.. 

A  few  people  hastened  with  some  members  of 
the  Soldiers'  Council  to  the  Stadtkommando. 
The  ofticer  in  conima.nd  obeyed  their  mere  order 
at  once.  Salvos  of  cannon  announced  the  taking 
of  this  Central  post,  too,  by  the  Executive  of  the 
Nations,!  Coiuicil .... 

Shortly  thereupon,  accompanied  by  five  staff- 
officers,  Genera,l  Varkonyi  appeared  in  the  Hotel 
Astoria..  He  declared  with  a  shaking  voice  that 
he  rema,ined  fa,ithful  to  his  oath  to  his  King,  but 
yielded  to  force,  a,nd  ga,ve  over  the  milita,ry 
command  of  Buda.pest  to  the  National  Council. 
The  General  was  ta,ken  into  custody,  and  put 
into  Room  lOli  of  the  Hotel  Astoria,.  Nea,r  by,  in 
No.  105,  the  Chancery  of  the  National  Coiuicil 
had  been  installed,  while  in  other  roonrs  there  was 
a    crush    of    people  ;    some    dozed    for    ^\■eariness, 
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others  called  aloud  to  one  auotliei',  while  in 
the  midst  of  it  the  telephone  bell  constantly 
rattled. 

Suddenly,  gun-fire  from  below.  Some  joyful 
news ....  'I 

No.     The  first  victims.     Victims  uf  a  mistake. 

Some  gendarmes  were  coming  ii])  on  a  huge 
motor  -  wagon,  to  take  the  oath  uf  fealty  to  the 
National  Council.  Tlie  hated  tuft-of-featliers 
was  recei\ed  a-;  an  enemy,  someone  cried  out  tliat 
tiiey  were  coining  against  the  jjeople,  and  in  the 
next  instant  fell  the  first  sharp  shots — well- 
ainied.  But  tliere  were  no  dead,  only  some 
wounded.  An  explanation  followed,  a,nd  gi'eat 
bloodshed  was  prexented  by  a  pr<^>mpt  handling 
of  the  situation.  About  this  hour  1  forced  my 
way  out  through  the  main  ])ortal  of  the  Hotel 
Astoria,  and  saw  tiiose  well-known  watch-dogs 
wliich  had  accomfjanied  the  demonstrations,  the 
little,  almost  insignificant  machine-guns.  They 
lay  about  the  street  up  to  the  hotel — no  h)nger 
directed  to-day  against  the  ijeo])le,  but  against 
the  misusers  of  power  of  yesterday.  The  long 
lines  of  weapons  lay  serpentine  there,  confident  and 
seciu'e,  smoking  soldiers  played  on  the  cartridge- 
boxes,  jested,  anil  loimgetl  about  their  weapons. 

But  the  threatened  soldiers  of  the  counter- 
revolution that  were  to  sjjread  panic  and  flight 
came  not  at  all  ;  only  one  lonely  one-horse 
carriage  trotted  over  the  adjoining  Bakoczistrasse. 
but  was  away  at  the  first  summons  a-;  fast  as  the 
nag  could  draw. 

*  *  * 

h'Av  beauiHil  the  windows  of  tlie  Hotel  Astoria 
into  the  night.  Tlu^  [)ulse  of  all  that  acti\ity  made 
itself  felt  far  arountl. 

In  the  first  vagueness  of  dawn  1  tried  to  tele- 
pone  ;  but  failed. 

A  handful  of  soldiers  liad  beset  the  Theresa- 
district  Telephone  Exchange  whicli  readily  ac- 
((uiesced,  and  soon  after  had  beset  the  other 
telephone-places  ;  from  this  hour  till  further 
notice  only  the  National  Council  was  switched  on, 
and  it  alone  could  make  calls  with  any  success. 
For  every  other  place — no  connection  ;  anil  it 
was  well  so  :  for  much  harm  might  have  been  ilone, 
if  the  reactionaries  could  hax-e  got  their  orders 
through.     The    uuselhsh   bravery  of   the  personnel 
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of  tlie  telephone,  of  tliose  often  censui-ed  t(>l(»)ihnne 
yirls.  was  one  of  tlie  most  !-a,tisfying  ])lienoni(»na 
of  tliese  hours  of  crisis,  for  there  was  still  no 
certainty  whether  the  members  of  the  National 
Council  would  see  the  morning  morally  exalted, 
or  merely  physically  by  suitable  mechanism. 

Tt  wa-;  a  ner\-e-racking  game  of  roulette.  The 
winning  chance  was  indeed  enormous  ;  but  in 
judging  these  men  and  tlieir  worth  one  should 
not  forget  that  each,  without  exception,  was 
playiuíí  with  liis  head. 

*  *  * 

A  heavy  sky  fxdl  of  cloud  shed  a  light  I'ain. 

*  *  * 

We  see  that  there  was  suddenly  something 
which  looked  furif)iisl3'  like  Revolution.  Who  did  it? 

The  answer  is  amazing.  One,  at  the  most, 
two  dozen  people,  who,  with  much  decision,  in- 
describiible  temerity,  an  unsiupassed  mass  of 
disdain,  contrived  all  that  which  is  meant  in  the 
crisis  of  the  foregoing  short  period.  A  few 
manipulators  sharply  grasped  the  nettle,  in  the 
decisi\'e  moment  got  through  a  great  mass  of 
work  with  the  worker's  joy  in  energy,  took  ujoon 
themselves  a  responsibility  superhuman,  hardly 
measurable,  and — this  is  theii'  real  merit — stood 
firm,  even  then  when  the  flood  was  nigh  to  cover- 
ing them.  They  did  not  lose  their  heads,  held 
taut  the  reins,  prevented,  by  the  highest  exhibition 
of  decisiveness,  the  sprouting  of  anarchy,  and, 
after  some  days  of  interim  order,  left  qidte  accept- 
able conditions  behind  them. 

*  *  * 

The  National  CouncilTitself  wasfpolitical,  but  the 
night  of  the  revolution  saw  fewer  politicians  in 
the  rooms  of  the  Astoria  thanTmen  of  affairs. 
The  whole  thing  resembled  an  inter-editorial 
conference. 

There  was  Jaszi,  leading-articlefwriter  for  The 
Világ,  with  his  colleague  Biro,  first  Minister  of 
Nationalities  later  on,  and  last  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Exterior,  tutor,  author,  journalist  ; 
Ernst  Garami,  now  Minister  for  Trade,  the 
responsible  editor  of  the  N^épszava "  ;  Ladislaus 
Fényes,  chief  assistant -editor  of  the  Az  Est,  a 
depvity,  and  now  Government -commissary  ;^  then 
Dr.  Ludwig  Halász,  the  distinguished  Chief  of^the 
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PiesR-buieau  of  the  Preniieri^liip  then,  Hkewii-e 
then  an  editor.  Somewhat  apart  was  Baron 
Lndwig  Hatva,ny,  er'itor  of  the  Pesti  yapló,  and 
an  author — then  Eoitor-in-ehief  Ludwig  Purjesz, 
Editor  Paul  Kéri,  Editor  Ludwig  ]\Iagya,r,  as  well 
a-i  leaders  of  the  Social-Democrats,  Garbai, 
Kunfi,  and  some  of  the  RadiceJ  Bourgeois  Party. 

Let  the  above-mentioned  Ludwig  Magyar  be 
special'y  noted.  He  wa-;  the  Secretary  of  the 
National  Council  of  the  Revolution-Buieau, 
got  through  for  ('ays  the  mo  t  fabiilous  amount 
of  work,  and  wa-,  be.  ides.  Keeper  of  the  Great 
Seal.  And  it  is  a,  fact  that  the  National  Coiuicil  had 
neither  stamped  note-pape}',  noi-  am'  other  s^oi-t 
of  printed  thing.  Only  one  single  .=eal.  One 
single  india-rubber  :  eal.  It  i-  a  little  piece  of 
History. 

ThLs  little  round  ^eal  represented  during  the 
first  days  of  the  revolution  the  omnipotence  of  the 
State's  authority.  Ludwig  ^lagyar,  who  had  the 
handling  of  it,  says  of  it  :  "  This  seal  of  the  National 
Council  was  the  greatest  j^ower  in  all  the  land. 
The  sight  of  it  put  barracks  in  motion,  brought 
up  batteries,  directed  machine-guns  and  forage- 
trains,  opened  the  banks,  and  shut  the  drink- 
shops,  set  printing-presses  working,  and  provided 
benzine,  commanded  the  j^ajauent  of  wages  and 
subsidies,  sent  orders  to  Ministers — in  short, 
governed."  This  little  round  stamp,  which  the 
reader  finds  reproduced  in  the  reproduction  of  my 
passport,  was  the  most  potent  and  the  moi-t 
singular,  the  mot  reliable  and  trusty  agent  of  an 
Executive  which  has  ever  existed. 


By  morning  the  sailors,  having  adhered  to  the 
National  Council,  had  meanwhile  brought  the 
Danube  monitors  opposite  the  town.  The  greenish 
grey  steel-fishes  lay  without  order  under  steam, 
and  blinked  out  of  their  diui-painted  gruis  over 
the  town. 

If:  4:  4: 

A  morning  mistj-  and  moist  credit  up  o\-er  the 
town,  and  the  early  risers  looked  with  wonder- 
ment round  them.  Heavy  military  motors 
humiued  about  the  streets,  echoes  of  numerous 
shots  cracked  from  the  walls,  electric  vehicles 
stood  abandoned  about  the  streets,  like  children's 
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playthings  of  wliicli  thoy  have  boconio  tivod, 
soldiers  gay  with  flowers  werti  g§ing  about  the 
city,  and  the  people  were  tittoyhuj  one  another.  .  .  . 
hiizzahs,  ine«,ntiuie,  lond  cries,  clattering  down- 
fall of  the  cafes'  i-evolving-sjnitters.  hin-rying  men 
and  small  groups  wliose  centre  in  general  con- 
sisted of  an  officer  di\ested  of  the  Imperial  aufl 
Royal  rosette  on  his  cap. 

Tt  was  a  strange  sigiit,  the  many  officers  all 
witliout  rosettes,  and  with  their  sword-belts 
wrapped  with  National  bands 

And  how  iiad  all  that  happened  ? 

So  simply  1  Some  people  ha,d  sworn  an  oath, 
and  adliered  to  this  oath  springing  out  of  their 
own  ^^•ill.  ra.ther  than  to  an  earlier  one  wrimg,  fi'om 
them.     They  had  sworn  to  the  National  Council  :  — 

'■  T  s\\ear  and  promii-e  on  my  honour  that  1  will 
remain  true  to  the  Hinigarian  National  Council, 
am  prepared,  for  Himgai-y's  independence  and 
freedom  to  give  my  life,  and  to  the  best  of  my 
power  will  ever  follow  the  directions  and  behests 
of  the  Hungarian  National  Council." 

And  thej'  did,  all,  all,  all,  to  the  best  of  their 
power. 


With  my  head  in  the  clouds  I  slept  half-an-hour, 
took  a  bath,  and  toward  8  a.m.  was  again  in  the 
streets. 

Most  busin;-;sses  were  shut  up,  but  some  cafes 
werd  open.     Later  on  other  shopS;  too,  were  opened. 

Toward  9  o'clock  I  learned  in  the  National 
Council  somewhat  as  follows  :  — 

The  railway-men  had  gone  over  to  the  National 
Council,  the  Post-office  officials  and  servants 
likewi-ie,  the  police  had  already  gone  over  earlier. 
Tiie  pohtical  prisonei's  had  })een  liberated  fi-om 
tlie  Honvéd  Prison  in  the  Contiutca.  All  the 
telephone -exchanges  stood  at  the  sole  disposal  of 
the  National  Council. 

Enormously  increased  in  nunrber  were  the 
notices  whose  j-ank  growth  had  covered  nearly 
all  businesses  :  "  Under  the  cegis  of  the  Hungarian 
National  Council  !  " 

At  street  corners,  on  houses,  and  kiosks  and 
notice -pillars  appeared  the  first  edicts  of  the 
National  Coimcil,  of  the  City -command  ant  Helta,y, 
of    the     various     departments    just     born.     And 
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suddenly  was  Feen  everywhere  the  placard  : 
"  Long  Iwe  the  Republic  !  " 

In  tlie  shop -window.^  revolutionary  poems  were 
to  be  read  ;  appeals  in  tones  the  mo-t  varied  met 
one  everywhere,  a  whirlwind  of  exhortation  :  the 
Event,  so  indeseribrJily  MirVen,  was  struggling 
for  rapid  ratification.  Tlie  victory  wa-<  so  gi-eat, 
so  startUngly  rapid,  and  so  dear,  that  inen  were 
impelled  to  secure  it  by  all  means.  Ic^t  it  should  be 
expo  ed  to  the  danger  of  an  ebb. 

At  this  hoiif  wei'e  bruited  the  rvunoiirs,  after- 
wards proved  to  be  \infortunately  ti'ue,  of  the 
chaotic  conditions  in .  Croatia,  of  shootings  in 
Fimne,  of  robbery  and  plunder  in  Jngo-lavia. 
The  other  rumou'-s  were  fo/  the  most  part  inven- 
tions. 

Towa-.I  middaj''  the  atmo  jahere  grew  clearer. 
The  National  Council  had  taken  over  the  Execu- 
tive jiowe,-,  and  Co\uit  Károlyi  was  exerci-ing  it 
as  Premie L- — and,  in  truth,  a  ;  a  quite  legal  Premier. 

The  King  had  a.ppointed  him  by  tele])hone 
through  the  inteiinediary  of  the  Archduke  Josef. 
Károlyi  had  related  in  I'etail  to  the  Archduke 
the  events  of  the  night,  and  Josef  of  Hapsburg, 
as  he  is  now  called,  had  managed  the  affair  in 
such  a  way,  that  Károlyi  held  one  receiver  of  the 
telephone  apparatus,  as  the  King  appointed  him. 

But  it  was  clear  that  this  appointment,  intended 
to  uphold  the  throne,  was  no  longer  capa.ble  of 
doing  so,  and  it  was  only  a  question  of  Iiotics  for 
the  Revolution  to  ri;n  its  natural  course. 

There  is  a  building  in  Ofen  of  a  peculiar  sig- 
nificance— the  Platzkouunando.  On  this  building, 
when  I  went  past  it  after  a  hasty  meal,  was 
exliibited  even  outwardly  the  rush  of  change. 
The  imperial  and  royal  coat-of-arms  had  been 
literally  torn  in  two,  and  the  Austrian  half 
removed. 

And  the  Königsburg — now  the  National  Palace 
— bore  on  the  side  wall  opposite  the  Premier's 
OflEicei  the  National  Tricolor  ;  so  also  the  ppdace 
of  the  Archduke  Josef  was  l^eflagged  in  the 
national  colour's.  .  .  .And,  even  though  this  may 
seem  laughable  to  the  foreigner,  this  sight  was 
monumental.  I  admit  it  is  hard  to  miderstand  : 
for  what  can  be  so  surprising  in  the  fact  of  the 
Royal  Palace  of  a  country  carrying  the  national 
f!ag  ?     Now,  it  is  easy  to  explain  this,  cjuite  easy. 


Hungary  liad  a  Kings  Palace  erected  and  em- 
I)('llisJied  with  fairy  sjilendonr — without  a  king. 
He  was  for  ever  in  Vienna.  AVhen  he  came,  it  was 
tlie  Kings  flag  that  was  Jioisted.  the  hated  colours 
under  whose  sovereignty  in  18-48  the  most  atrocious 
tyranny  wa^  ina.ugur8,ted  over  Hungary.  A\'liat 
a  sensftfion  of  happine.-s  and  liberation  it  was  for 

every  Hiuigarian  to  see  the  national  flag 

Certainly,  crazy  rela,tions.  liut  even  because 
thej'  wej-e  .-o  craz}%  had  a  sane  Revolution  to 
bring  reason  to  bear  ujion  them. 

*  *  * 

In  the  afternoon  1  leained  tlie  autlientic  story 
of  tlie  "  conquest  "  of  the  Municijjal  Gendarmerie. 

The  police-con-table  Környey  and  the  detectiAe 
Kormos  went  some  time  after  midnight  to  the 
Gendarmerie.  Kormos  hastened  into  the  house- 
exchange,  and  forbade  the  telephone-girls,  ajapeal- 
ing  to  their  love  of  country,  to  make  any  tele- 
,  phonic  connection  whate\-er.  And  while  the 
heads  of  the  police  were  thus  suddenly  cut  off 
from  any  possibility  of  communication  among 
them-velves  or  with  the  outer  world,  Környey 
called  upon  tlie  Captain-of-gendarmerie  von 
Sandov  to  take  the  side  of  the  National  Covincil, 
and  to  hold  his  subordinates  at  the  disposal  of 
the  National  Council. 

The  Captain  delayed,  protested ....  and  mean- 
time all  the  officers  present,  with  all  functionaries 
and  employes,  adhered  to  the  National  Council, 
precisely  to  serve  against  which  it  was  that  they 
were  being  kejjt  doing  over-time.  Some  hours 
later  the  new  i-égime  wars  a  fait  accompli,  a  new 
captain  was  appointed,  and  Kormos,  the  detective, 
is  now  Chief  of  Detectives,  Környey  has  been 
highly,  advanced,  and  the  others  who  in  that 
interval  fervently  espoused  the  cause  of  the 
National  C^ouncil  with  great  danger  to  themselves 
are  in  the  leading  ])ositions. 

Even  the  police  were  ripe  for  a  new  and  humane 
regime,  and  only  thus  was  it  made  possible  for  two 
persons  to  master  the  whole  body. 

*  *  « 

In  the  afternoon  hours  even  greater  masses 
thronged  the  streets,  numberless  workers  took 
holiday,  speeches  were  made,  and  an  agitation 
reigned    w-liich    threatened    to    lead    to    no    good 
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But  order  was  nowhere  seriously  disturbed  ;  only 
from  the  outer  districts  came  in  news  of  some 
jalunder. 

At  an  office  I  heard  of  tlie  .-ettiug  up  of  Soldiers' 
Councils  in  Vienna,  and  tlie  rapid  spread  of  the 
movement  of  i'e\'olt. 

*  *  * 

In  the  afternoon  sjjread,  too,  the  news  that 
the  Government,  Karolyi's  new  Cabinet,  had 
asked  of  Italy  an  immediate  armistice.  Í  heard 
privately  that  this  step  was  against  the  xiews 
of  the  High-Command  in  Baden,  which  f  ought 
to  prevent  the  Hungaiian  Go^'el•nment  acting 
on  its  own  score.  It  will  be  s.scribed  to  the 
absolute  energy  of  Kaiolyi  that  the  matter  of  the 
armistice  was  forced  forward,  by  which  means 
much  inflaunuable  matter  in  the  people  was 
kept  under,  foi-  the  new^s  of  the  movement  toward 
peace  had  a  A^ery  tranc[uilising  effect.  It  was 
not  then,  indeed,  laiown — at  least  not  widely — 
how  matters  actually  stood  at  the  front  ;  but 
that  proved  Uheful  in  accelerating  some  of  the 
events  of  the  l•e^'olution. 

The  constitution  of  the  Cabinet  was  now 
known.  It  sounded  responsible.  Károlyi  Imd 
placed  the  oath  in  the  hands  of  the  Archduke 
Josef,  as  representati^'e  of  the  Kmg.  The  last 
i:)hase  in  the  monarchical  life  of  the  State .... 
,  The  National  Council  was  the  effective  authority 
of  the  Government.  The  Revolution  was  quite 
frankljr  and  obviously  republican,  and  nobody 
was  inclined  to  think  even  remotely  of  a  govein- 
nrent  with  a  kmg  dragged  in.  The  King,  even 
as  a  man,  had  put  himself  out  of  eoiu't,  since  at 
the  time  of  the  gi-eat  crisis  he  had  al^andoned 
Budapest  and  betaken  hiniheif  to  Vienna,  on  the 
pretext  of  solving  gvave  problems — in  reality  for 
the  obvious  I'eason  that  the  ever  faithful  Vienna 
offei'ed  move  security  in  the  face  of  the  revolu- 
tionary trend  of  events ....  Well,  this  calculation, 
too,  re-.embled  so  many  others  in  this  war  :  it, 
too,  was  astray,  was  false. 

The  National  Council  had  transferred  its 
temporary  quarters  from  the  Hotel  Astc  ia  to 
the  Stadthaus.  In  memovy  of  the  Revolution,  the 
Astoria  has  since  been  called  the  Hotel  ReinUiJic.  i 

The  National  Coiincil  immediately  took  in  hand 
the  special  problems  of  the  moment.     Tlu^  swiftest 
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decision-^  were  made  \AÍtli  unei-TÍng  sagacity,  and 
tlie  inipü-;8Íble  was  realised  :  the  most  important 
occupations  took  up  their  worlc  c)n  command, 
and  the  pubUc  apj)vo\isioumont,  the  baths,  the 
electric  work,  the  Au-trian- Hungarian  Bank,  the 
sanitary  institutions,  surmounted  the  Re\'olution 
with  wonderful  composure.  Tlie  newspaper  trades 
fimctioned  faultlessly,  and  the  ])ublication  of 
news  was  so  regular  and  sure,  and  the  work  of 
restoring  tranc|uility  so  imauimoiis,  that  any 
disagi'oeal)le  consec|uences  could  be  obviated. 

This  day  declined  in  tlie  Sign  of  the  White 
Kose.  The  millions  of  wliite  roses  hat!  been 
meant  for  tlie  church-yards — now  they  clecked 
every  soldier,  caps,  tunics,  great-coats.  They 
ace  churchyai'd  flowers — and  were  perhaps  quite 
appropi-iate_|^to  the  day.  For  that  day  the  pa-t 
was  buried, land  what  now  came  was  the  funeral - 
feast.  Anyway,  the  inheritance  was  fortliwitli 
to  prove  more  embroiled,  uncej'tain  and  bm'den- 
some  than  anyone  would  e\-er  have  dared  to 
think 

*  if:  « 

It  was  toward  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening 
that  the  first  real  shock  of  the  Revolution  reached 
me. 

Count  Stefan  Tisza  nuuxlered  ! .  .  .  . 

May  one  speak  on  tliis  theme  already,  when 
History  lias  not  yet  given  her  verdict  on  roles 
and  causes  ?  Well,  well — the  heavy  load  of 
responsibility  for  causing  the  M^ar  has  been  laid 
on  Tisza' s  shoulders  ;  but  already  the  most 
recent  revelations  show  that  at  least  he  was  not 
the  instigator,  and  that  the  sending  of  the  fatal 
note  to  Sei'bia  did  not  take  place  through  hinr, 
either  directly  or  indirectly.  Not  he  had  spoken 
the  word. 

Tisza  is  a  phenomenon v^which  I  do  not  venture 
to  criticise,  and  I  have  always  regarded  as  pre- 
sumptrxous  the  fluent  judgments  of  the  young 
men  of  the  newspapers.  I  believe  thatlhe  was 
not  the  genuine  embodiment  of  all  that  is  hateful 
which  he  was  made  out  to  be.  ,?He  was  a  complete 
man.  he  had  extraordinary  ^talents,  and  faults 
corresponding  with  them.  His  only  crime  was  that 
hi 3  Party  came  to  grief.  s;But  if  one  is  to  judge 
every  statesman  who  riUed  by  force  and^  f ailed^,  of 
success,  one  will  have  to  damn  every  second  leader 
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of  men  from  antiquity  to  our  days.  To  judge 
hiui  is  for  the  future.  He  failed,  he  had  to  fall — 
but  to  die  V  The  guilt  of  Berlin  and  the  Ball- 
])latz,  of  generations,  and  }nethods  of  education, 
and  guiding  traditions,  and  tendencies  is  to  be 
judged  by  the  event,  which  is  not  to  be  expiated 
by  .the  murder  of  a  single  man.  Tisza  was  named 
a  criminal  and  tr'aitor  to  his  country — he  was 
apotheosised — upon  him  were  flung  stones  and 
roses,  as  to  few  others.  Could  all  the  illusion  be 
for,  and  all  the  truth  against,  him  ? 

He  had  much  guilt  in  the  matter  of  the  wai', 
doubtless  very  much  guilt.  Others,  too  :  and 
precisely  many  among  those  who  fell  with  wild 
howls  upon  the  coijjse  and,  anxioiis  for  them- 
selves, damned  tlie  dead,  to  help  the  living  to 
their  "  rights."  Even  in  tlie  first  press  comments 
was  evidenced  a  lack  of  backbone  not  to  have 
been  expected  from  the  numberless  creatures 
who  had  basked  in  the  smishine  of  his  ]:iower. 
They  left  the  dead  imburied,  although  they  had 
sung  23raises  to  the  li^'ing  luiconditionally,  even 
when  those  praises  were  a  shameful  fiaud  on  the 
people  and  betrayal  of  the  truth.  I  have  regarded 
it  as  natiu'al  that  the  o\'erthrow  of  this  strongest, 
most  forceful,  most  domineering  man,  should  not 
be  wept  by  his  enemies  ;  cynicism  from  that 
side  seemed  to  me  to  be  very  well  ;  but  that  his 
worst  enemies  should  conduct  the  last  campaign 
of  the  voices  of  the  ]>ress  against  hhn,  while  the 
press  in  his  favour  slinked  in  pitiful  cowardice, 
this  should  by  no  means  be  forgotten.  To 
rescue  the  little  Ego  tliere  occmred  a  change  of 
tune  without  jjarallel.  ]t  was  then,  in  triith, 
very  dangerous  to  moiu'n  for  Tisza.  To-day 
when  the  bloodless  Revolution  has  attained 
security,  and  grants  her  protection  even  to  her 
opponents — to-day  it  is  still  the  same  men,  who 
with  windy  side-attacks  and  hidden  motives 
connnit  the  same  betrayal  with  the  guilt  of 
wldch  thej^  had  before  loaded  themselves. 
I  Tisza  had  been  murdered.  Might  that  he  a 
sign ....  V 

No.  Nothing  followed.  It  was  not  an  act 
of  vengeance  of  the  Hungaiian  peojsle,  to  whom 
common  miu'der  has  never  in  their  histoiy  been 
a  means  to  an  end.  It  was  a  connnon  band  oi 
crutk'.   rascals    who    stru(;k   down   a   man   alreailv 
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down.  And  they  have  not  the  excuse  of  sudden 
passion.  _^They  nnudoved  hi  colj^  blood  and  hkr 
(ionnnon  iniuderers. 

Count  Karoyyi  sent  to  the  dead  man  a  wrcatli 
with  the  noble  words  :  ''  1  esteem  it  my  human  duty 
to  express  my  most  sincere  and  honest  symi)at]iy 
in  res])ect  of  the  tragic  death  of  my  greatest 
l)olitical  opponent.'" 

All  stood  in  amazement  then  at  the  nnnder. 
The  event  itself  hajjpened  as  follows  :  three 
soldiers  ap})eared  at  Tisza's,  whose  villa  in  the 
Herminenstrasse  was  2:)roteeted  by  gendarmerie 
concealed  in  the  cellar.  The  role  of  the.-e  gnai'- 
dians  is  still  not  clear.  Anyway,  the  soldiers 
were  able  to  make  tlieir  way  quite  into  the  living 
rooms.  As  things  were,  Tisza  could  have  fled  : 
but  did  not.  With  a  Browning  revolver  in  his 
hand  he  stepped  to  confront  the  intruders.  And 
here  let  it  be  asserted  that  Tisza  was  one  of  the 
best  fighters  and  shots  in  the  country.  With  a 
Browning,  armed  with  seven  shots,  a  door  may 
well  be  defended  against  more  than  tlu^ee  men. 
But  he  did  not  do  it.  One  of  the  soldiers  ex- 
pressed the  wish  that  Tisza's  wife  and  sistei'-in- 
law-  should  leave  the  room.  This  they  refused  to 
do.  The  soldier  said  to  Tisza  that  he  might  put 
away  the  revolver.  Tisza  answered  :  "  You 
have  weapons,  too."  And  then,  nevertheless, 
he  laid  the  revolver  aside.  He  gave  hünself  up 
to  the  assassins,  as  God  made  Irim,  defenceless. 

In  the  presence  of  liis  wife,  who  was  his  truest 
companion,  who  never  budged  from  his  side,  who 
accompanied  lüm  to  Parhamant  and  to  office, 
wlio  was  his  be.st  comrade  and  his  truest,  fell 
Coiuit.  Stefan  Tisza,  that  man  of  iron  and  oak, 
that  last  representative  of  a  haiDi^ily  dead 
ejjoch,  struck  by  two  .shots  (of  wliich  one 
grazed  liis  sister-hi-law  after  it  had  jiassed  through 
his  body). 

At  the  crack  the  Count  chopped  iqjon  his  knee. 

His  last  words  were  : 

"  I  am  hit.  .  .  .it  had  to  be.  .  .  .come.  ..." 

A\'itli  tlie  stiffenhig  hand  in  hers  the  Comitess 
remained  by  the  dead.  No  tears  could  exj^ress 
this  grief .... 

Tisza  died  like  a  man  who  is  at  one  with  his 
destiny.  Hiuigary  can  always  be  proud  to  have 
had    such  a  despot,   who  kut'-w   not   onl^^  how  to 
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apply  íov^.e  to  others,  but  was  also  able  and 
willing  to  take  himself  the  last  infinite  conse- 
quences. He  hated  in  his  life  the  cowardice  of 
others,,  in  the  theatre  of  war  he  was  the  best- 
loved  of  his  soldiers,  and  he  accepted  death  as 
the  close  of  a  career,  whose  gigantic  worth  was  too 
absolute  for  it  to  have  attained  to  maturity  in 
our  days. 

It  was  a  satisfying  sign  that  the  Go\-ei"nment 
took  the  sharpest  \engeance  on  the  nuirder. 

One  may  think  as  one  will  of  the  ti-agedy  of 
Tisza.  One  nray  condemn  and  execrate  hinr  as  a 
politician — and  far  it  lies  from  ms  to  wish  to 
accept  him  politically.  But,  as  a  man,  such  an 
0}:»13onent  is  more  to  me  than  a  thousand  creeping 
friends — of  whom  he,  unfortunately,  possessed 
only  too  many.  To  me  this  death  at  the  hand  of 
violence  is  a  proof  of  his  grea,tness. 
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CHAPTER   III. 

THE    FIRST    OF 
OCTOBER. 


Budapest  is  steeped  in  a.  sea  of  joy. 

Laughing  face.s  rejoiced  in  tiiat  day,  wliicli  had 
to  come,  and  came.  Like  a  marriage  was  the 
nnion  of  the  land  ^vith  its  new  ieaders,  and  only 
one  who  was  there  coiild  measure  the  sorrow 
of  the  past  by  the  excess  of  gladness  which  this 
yoimg  day  prej^ared  and  spread  abroad . 

In  those  hom-s  all  that  made  for  separation 
among  men — year-long  influences — were  stilled, 
and  the  last  bands  which  imited  the  to-day  \vith 
a  long  past  yesterdajr  were  loosed. 

The  Republic  was  there — ^undeniably — and  was 
enduring,  as  was  her  right .... 

Was  it  a  feeling  that,  without  concrete  news 
being  sent  to  the  front  (this  being  hindered  by 
coimter -measures  of  the  High-Command,  in  Baden) 
a  laiowledge  of  the  change  in  the  life  of_.tlie  State 
was  yet  jienetrating  to  distant  lands  '! 

Hojie  here  outran  facts .... 

Tire  street  remained  the  truest  sjanljol  of  whatt 
had  happened.  The  soldiers  had .  been  relie\'ed 
of  an  iron  and  cramping  coercion  of  discipline, 
and  showed  their  joy  at  it. 

At  tlie  East  and  West  Railway  Stations  were 
endless  throngs.  A  double  process  had  developed 
itself :  the  people  ke]:)t  away  from  ti\eiv  homes 
gra-ped  with  lioth  liands  at  everj^  chance,  of 
returning,  and  everj'  few  minutes  long  trains 
rolled    out    of    the    stations,  crowded  inside,  and 
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packed  with  men  on  the  steps,  the  coujDlings, 
the  I'oofs  ;  while  ^j  unnuinlDered  ,  tlirongs  weie 
arriving  from  every  part  of  the  country. 

But  in  ]3lace  of  the  over-stTainetl  clisciphne.of 
tlie  Ijye-laws  of  tlie  mihtary  jurisciiction,  another 
disciphne  Jiad  arisen,  springing  splendid  out  of 
the  free  will  of  the  people.  The  eneigj^  and  or- 
ganisation of  the  workers  created  otit  of  nothing 
an  excellent  system  of  orderly  methods,  whicih 
in  these  days  of  great  uncertainty  made  them- 
selves felt.  During  the  night,  too,  no  distur- 
bances wortiiy  of  note  came  to  light,  and  it  was 
the  people  themselves  who  held  in  check  certain 
small  knots  of  misusers  of  the  blocked  ofHcial 
vehicles.  1  saw  numberless  rapid  einergency- 
motors  which  flew  through  the  city  with  well- 
armed  bodies  of  nien  to  prevent  robbery  and 
plunder  in  the  outer  city  precincts.  It  was 
satisfactory  to  see  in  these  hours  how  the  Revolu- 
tion made  innumerable  people  its  un.  elfidi  friends 
— not  friends  in  theory  merely,  but  men  with 
strong  arms  who  were  I'eady  to  prevent  any 
discredit  attaching  to  what  had  been  won,  and, 
withstanding  a  thousand  temptations^  re- 
mained true  to  their  service  in  the  cause  of  order. 

Beside  the  Social-Democrats,  who  bore  the 
chief  burden,  a  significant  share  in  the  creation 
of  the  organisation  of  security  wa^  taken  by  the 
Bourgeois  Radical  Party,  in  whose  Club  in  the 
Oktogon-Platz  a  feverish  activity  reigned,  and 
they  contributed  much  assistance  to  the  work. 

It  was  a  quaint  sight  to  see  quite  young  students 
with  red  bands  on  their  sleeves  working  as 
"  Commissaries  of  Safety."  They  lacked  au- 
thority, but  a  warm  joy  in  their  office  occupied 
them  all,  even  those  who  were  mere  onlookers. 

Then  towpa'd  midday  came  the  first  greater 
avalanche  of  rumours. 

In  the  Underground -railway  an  elderly  man 
was  earnest  in  getting  me  to  understand  that 
Anarchy  impended,  and  he  informed  lue  with  the 
air  of  one  "in  the  know"  that  General  Kovei-s 
was  ma-L-ching  against  the  capital  with  an  enormous 
army  ;  whereupon  another  stranger  declared  that 
there  could  be  no  counter-revolution,  ^ince  the 
revolutionary  Government  had  leized  all  the 
hand-grenades.  Others  ;aid  they  knew  that  the 
Austrian-HLUigarian  Bank  had  just  been  plumiered, 
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wliile  a  sdldier  volunteeved  the  information  tlmt 
he  wa-;  jnst  from  \'ieima,  Avliero^tlie  workers  lad 
stormed  the  Ar.-enal,  and  armed  swarms  were  out 
again'^t  the  country  :  they  were  ah-eady  fighting 
at  Pozsony,  some  iniHtary  cletaclunents  liad 
surrendered,  some  had  resisted.  .  .  . 

An  old  ]iea^ant  assuied  me  at  the  Gizellajjlatz 
tliat  he  had  come  to  Budapest  with  tlie  single 
object  of  seeing  the  Crown  Prince  Rudolf.  Seeing 
the  jnizzlel  expre-sion  of  my  face,  he  asMU-ed  me 
that  out  there  in  the  country  it  was  perfectly 
well  known  that  the  whole  revolution  wa^  the 
work  of  none  but  the  Crown  Prince  Rudolf,  who, 
hitherto  kept  a  prisoner  by  King  Karl,  liad  now 
been  set  free,  and  under  the  name  "  Count 
Károlyi "  was  making  a  Republic.  The  good 
man  would  not  be  convinced  of  tlie  senselessness 
of  his  account  of  things,  insisted  upon  the  certainty 
of  his  ver- ion,  kept  on  repeating  that  Count 
Károlyi  and  the  Crown  Prince  were  one,  and  now 
finally  he  him- elf  v.anted  to  see  the  Ci'own  Prince 
....  Vexed  at  my  laughing,  he  mo^•ed  away,  and 
I  saw  his  form  -vanish  into  the  Dorotheerstrasse. 
He  was  obviously  leally  going  to  Ofen.  to  look 
Tip  the  Ciown  Prince .  r .  . 

An  incident,  this,  which  shows  how  much  the 
phant^asy  of  the  conunon  p,eople  clings  round  a 
]3erson  in  whom  is  centred  anything  even  a  little 
legendary.  The  destiny  of  the  C^own  Prince 
Rudolf,  the  shadows  over  Mayerling — all  this, 
mere  Court  liistory,  if  seen  with  cold  eyes,  nothing 
i-omantic — draws  the  man  from  the  country.. 
He  will  not  ha^•e  liis  mental  picture  taken  fi-om 
him.  And  he  is  content  with  the  Republic  — 
■^vithout  drawing  into  any  closer  contact  with  it — 
because  what  is  extraordinary  in  the  moment 
makes  legend -build  ing  possible  to  him. 

Really  serious  news  arrived  in  tlie  afternoon. 

In  Muraköz,  in  South-western  Himgary,  the 
flag  of  misiule  was  beginning  to  fly.  Little  news 
came  to  hand,  and  that  wa.s  propoitionately 
exaggerated.  '\Miat  I  myself  liearci  W8,s  from 
railway  tra^-ellei  s  who  sa,id  that  inseciuity  reigned 
along  the  Croatian  lines,  Croatian  bands  were 
seizing  the  trains,  and  many  castles  were  being 
plundered.  Unfortunately,  a  considerable  jiro- 
poition  of  the-e  tidings  proved  true  later  on  ; 
and  it  will  be  one  of  the  saddest  chapters  in  the 
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laistory  of  the  Revolution,  that  at  a  time  when  all 
Hungarian  Departments,  and  all  local  National 
Counoils,  were  s]:;ending  thempeh-es  in  the  effort 
to  maintain  order,  in  Croatia  every  good  residt 
waT  rendered  imposiible  through  the  toleration 
flown  there  of  conditions  which  might  have  been 
held  up  to  the  wildest  Wild -West  as  examples  in 
iitrocity.  This  conduct  may  be  taken  as  the 
touch-stone  and  nieasiu'e  of  the  level  of  the 
popvilatlons.  While  in  Hungarian  districts  only 
the  elements  r eerily  dangerous  even  in  quiet  times 
took  pa^-^  in  the  work  of  disturbance,  in  many 
districts  \,hich  are  emphaticallj-  not  Magyar 
even  the  more  responsible  parts  of  the  i^optilation 
permitted  themfelve-;  to  coiiimit  acts,  which, 
imder  the  name  of  political  struggles,  were  really 
crimes  against  property. 

In  tlie  Hungarian  Prox-ince  the  organised 
working-class  at  once  ■■et  to  work,  and,  from 
what'  I  heard  from  the  most  riix-ei-;  e  parts  of  the 
country,  they  contrilmted  worthily  to  the  support 
of  the  statement,  which  is  hardly  to  be  denied, 
that  the  Hungarian  and  German  elements,  among 
all  the  nationals  of  the  country,  c^'lI^eecl  most 
discipline  and  self-culture.  The  Germans  of 
Hungary,  with  their  sobriety  and  sureness  of 
comprehension,  were  solid  supports  of  order  in 
the  first  days  of  the  new  time. 

In  the  late  afternoon  the  force  of  special 
guai-dians  of  the  peace  was  already  formed,  and 
Í  saw  1he  numberless  soldiers  of  the  Reioublic, 
with  then-  badges  on  their  sleeves,  looking  after 
jmblic  order. 

Later  on  came  more  stirring  new-  out  of  the 
interior. 

PeoDle  at  this  hour  were  imder  the  impression 
that  the  will  of  the  jieopie,  now  set  free,  might 
rage  out  into  anarchy.  But,  on  the  other  side, 
the  regulations  were  so  clear-ciit,  and  there  M-as 
such  a  mass  of  strength  and  initiati\'e  at  hand, 
that  I  felt  little  doubt  even  in  the  most  critical 
period  of  the  ujiroar,  I  was  sure  there  Mould 
be  great  disturbances,  but  did  not  lose  faith  in 
the  possibility  of  handling  them,  and  was  dis- 
inclined to  give  credence  to  overheated  fancies. 

Time,  so  far  at  least,  has  proved  me  right. 

The  most  important  events,  meantime,  cropped 
up  in  the  evening. 
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In  the  National  Coimcil  roigned  a  feveri.^h 
actÍA-ity.  From  liour  to  hour  gj-ew  tho  load  of 
work,  and  as  the  mass  of  the  peojile  liad  recog- 
nised the  National  Council  as  absolutely  the  ~o\e 
autho:'ity,  quite  fantastic  incidents  occurred  in 
the  despatch  of  business.  The  puljlic  s-ervices 
had  enoucli  to  do  with  the  execution  of  the  orders 
of  tho  National  Coiuicil,  ^o  that  the  peoj)le  tlrew 
the  false  conclusion  that  the  National  Council 
was  the  place  for  eAcry  po  sible  soi't  of  business 
to  he  done. 

Peojile  came  \AÍth  the  most  prÍA-ate,  silly, 
trixial  concerns  to  the  National  Council,  and  the 
co:-don  of  police  had  enough  to  do  to  tuin  awa.y 
the  innumerable  people  who  came  with  lauglialile 
affairs. 

Between  fateful  sittings  the  leading  men  had 
to  receive  Cor|)orations,  the  President  of  the 
National  Council,  Johann  Hock,  a  priest-deputy, 
had  to  act  as  an  arbiter  and  tranquiliser,  and  in 
the  midst  of  the  crisis  came  >ome  who  coiild  not 
he  got  tci  see  that  the  making  of  the  oath  could  be 
made  as  well  i-ome  days  later ....  Everyone 
wanted  with  the  hottest  zeal  to  be  "  there,'" 
\\-anted  to  show  that  he  felt  himself  one  with  the 
-N'ational  Council,  and  ^Aished  to  ser\-e  it  and  j^lace 
his  powers  at  its  disposal.  .  .  . 

The  will  of  the  people  had  been  spontaneously 
exhibited.  Especially  now  that  it  could  be 
fairly  assiuned  that  the  Revolution  was  safe  froni 
the  attacks  of  reaction,  having  considerable 
armed  force  at  its  disposal — e.sjjecially  now  came 
out  the  shrinkers,  who  had  not  wished  to  venture 
all  in  the  first  moments.  And  precisely  these 
came  with  the  loudest  words  and  the  liveliest 
gestiues.  In  this  respect  Man — that  sort  of 
i\Ian — remains  ever  like  lúmself .  .  .  . 

The  GoA-ermuent  wa-,  in  respect  of  its  jjersonnel, 
according  to  the  washe-  of  tlie  people;  but  not 
in  res}3ect  of  its  political  structure.  It  was  felt 
that  the  Rider  had  jdelded  to  the  pre-.sure  of  force, 
not  to  reason.  And  so  it  was  demanc-ed  ever 
more  pressingly,  more  distinctly,  more  tlu-eaten- 
ingly  that  the  Govermnent,  which  had  to  thank 
the  confidence  of  the  people  for  its  effective 
might,  whose  suppoi't  the  masses  solely  and  only 
were — that  this  Governnient  must  drop  any 
toying  with  the  monarchical  form. 
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The  first  definite  impiilso  toward  becoming  a 
Rei^ublic  :  in  the  evening  a  conversation  over  the 
telephone  took  place  between  Count  Michael 
Károlyi  and  Karl  IV. 

Károlyi  informed  the  King  of  the  situation 
and  the  opinions  that  were  lord  over  the  land. 
Formerly  it  had  been  said  :  "  The  Premier  rejiorts 
to  the  Monarch,  upon  which  the  latter  makes  the 
necessary  decisions,  and  trusts  the  Premier  with 
their  execution."  This  time,  however,  it  was 
rather  the  other  way  about.  The  Monarch  was 
silent,  and  the  Premier,  so  to  say,  received  his 
own  report — and,  Karl,  by  the  Grace  of  God, 
first  Emperor  of  his  name  of  Austria,  and  of  the 
same  name  fourth  apostolic  King  of  Himgary, 
yielded  to  necessity,  released  Károlyi  from  liis 
oath  of  fealty,  which  he  had  first  made  to  the 
Rider  the  day  before,  and  said  tliat  this  release 
held  good  for  the  other  Ministers  also.... And 
the  Ministers  at  once  took  over  their  offices  as 
popiilarly-appointed  Ministers,  who  at  once  decided 
to  renounce  their  title  and  address  of  "  Excel- 
lency." 

It  was  about  half-past  seven. 

The  National  Council,  and  the  Workers'  and 
Soldiers'  Coimcil,  which  also,  all  at  once,  was 
now  there,  were  liolding  a  common  sitting  in  the 
Stadthaus. 

And  now  hajopened  the  unwonted.  Without 
pomp  and  ceremony,  without  the  usual  fuss, 
appeared  the  Ministers  of  Károlyi' s  Cabinet,  the 
first  Hungarian  People's  Ministry. 

.  With  immense  applause  were  they  greeted . 
And  the  President  of  the  National  Council, 
Johann  Hock,  gave  a  short  address,  in  which  he 
sketched  the  development  of  the  situation,  whose 
final  consec[uence  took  the  shape  of  a  People's 
Government.  After  hiiii  spake  War  Minister 
Béla  Linder,  who  bluffly  and  bluntly  announced  the 
steps  taken  toward  an  armistice  on  all  fronts, 
the  comn:iand  sent  to  General  Kövess  to  complete 
at  once  the  negotiations,  in  -wdiich  the  sole  condi- 
tion was  to  be  the  retirement  in  every  case  from 
Himgarian  soil  of  French,  English  and  American 
troops .... 

Again  crackled  past  us  a  little  piece  of  world - 
history .... 

After  the  War-Minister,  Károlyi  began  to  speak. 
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Ha  amioimooil  thüt  tlie  King  had  releasecl  tho 
luomlx'is  of  the  Cabinot  from  their  oath,  ami  tliat 
tho  filial  (leterjuinatiou  of  tlio  form  of  the  State 
would  i)o  left  to  the  Xatioual  Assembly  to  be 
(;oii\'oked.  In  the  same  breatli  tlie  Fremiti- 
auuoiiuc(>d  tliat  all  elections  liencefortli  woidd  be 
on  the  basis  of  the  excelh^nt  private-nMinubers 
Election  Bill  embodying  womens  siiffrage,  tlu- 
intro^'uction  and  i)asiage  of  wjucji  impended. 
If,  lioweA-er.  the  present  Parliament  yet  again 
rejected  this  Bill,  the  (lovernment  would  bring  it 
in  as  r<'((uired  by  the  ])eople's  will,  and  by  the 
j)eo])U'"s  \\ill  declare  it  law. 

Karolyi's  -peecii  ii.iduscd  au  iiHle.-ciihi'Jilc 
demonstiation  of  joy.  ihrougii  wJiich  truiii|  el- 
tones,  clear  sluilling.  accompanietl  the  \uianiiiious 
cry  :  — 

■■  J^ong  live  the  Kepul)lic  !  "" 

From  this  day  on,  then,  is  the  actuality  of  the 
Hungarian  People's  Rei>ul)lic  to  be  dated 
Although  not  yet  formally  declarcid.  the  situation 
as  a  whole  coiUd  only  have  as  its  actiial  consequence 
that  the  state  of  Himgary  from  these  hoiu's  had 
become  a  Peoples  State,  a  Res  Pnljlica.  .  .  . 

*  *  * 

After  the  ^Ministers'  speeches  there  reigneil  in 
the  Xational  (loiuicil  a  most  noisy  agitation. 
A  drunken  joy  overcame  all. 

And  tlien  through  a  soundless  silence  sonnded 
the  oaths  of  the  Ministers,  as  they  uttered  to  the 
President  of  the  National  Coimcil  the  words  :  — 

■'  1  swear  to  hold  fealty  to  Hnngarj-,  to  guard 
her  complete  independence,  with  all  my  j)owers 
to  advance  the  prosperity,  the  freedom,  and  the 
development  of  the  country.      So  help  nie,  God  !"" 

In  many  a  choked  throat  the  shout  of  joy 
rtunained  chuub.  The  Event  was  overpowejing 
in  its  swiftness  and  smootlmoss,  historic  in  its 
overpowiM-ingness,  in  its  liistoric  \ahie  decisi\'e. 

The  strains  of  the  Xational  Jiymn  rang  through 
tJie  room,  the  noise  of  it  s])read,  was  taken  uj)  in 
coi-ridors  and  landings,  and  far  tlown  and  away 
from  the  building  soimded  at  the  same  time  the 
same  air. 

It  touches  dose,  this  hyuui. 

*  *  * 

Later  it  was  told  me  in  a  Party  club  that  the 
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conversation  between  Károlyi  and  the  King 
had  been  veiy  short  and  shariD.  The  Monarcli 
had  spoken  with  Budapest  from  Pozsony,  e^nd 
he  liad  then  at  once  retvirned  to  Vienna.  Ho 
intended  to  flee  to  Switzerland,  as  Vieima,  too, 
had  become  unsafe. 

I  regarded  this  news  as  possible,  even  probable  ; 
and  I  record  it  because  it  seemed  to  me  then  like 
an  irony  of  history,  which  even  in  her  judgment:; 
does  not  forget  the  Symbol.  Out  of  Switzerland 
fared  the  Hapsbmgs  of  old  into  foreign  lands,  and 
now  when  their  star  vanislied  from  heg,ven,  g,nd 
their  earthly  foi'tunes,  as  astrologers  say  in  such 
cases,  se.,nk  with|^the  star,  back  they  nuist  needs 
go  to  the  old  soil,  which  endures  in  all  the  becoming 
and  the  passing  away  of  men. 

Fiat  justitia .... 


I  must  make  mention  of  tJie  late  aftei'uoon 
sheets,  and  of  various  private  and  i-emi-officia.] 
utterances  which  already  were  being  made  about 
the  old  régime. 

The  chief  objects  of  the  attacks — beside  the 
deposed  magnates,  Wekerle.  Szterényi  and  Kurs- 
genos!-en — were  Count  Andrassy,  acting  in  Vienna, 
as  Minister  of  the  Exterior,  and  some  gentlemen  of 
the  ancien  régime,  who  as  a  bodj^  were  exposed 
to  the  fiercest  attacks. 

At  the  time  I  thought  to  myself  that  this  had 
to  happen,  in  order  to  nip  in  the  bud  any  possi- 
bility of  the  cropping  up  of  conservative  ten- 
dencies, this  being  accomplished  by  presenting 
every  person  at  all  prominent  in  an  impossible 
light  :  I  saw  in  it  a  system  of  self-defence  through 
attack.  What  I  now  have  to  blame  in  it  is  its 
objective  injustice.  The  People's  Govermnent 
is  now  strong  enough  to  check  the  activities  of 
tmscrupiilous  elements.  It  is  no  longer  justified 
to  describe  as  criminal  everyone  who  in  some 
measui'e  stands  apart  from  the  Revolution.  But 
especially  blameable  is  it  to  offei' to  foreign  countries 
the  spectacle,  the  inevitable  sjDectacle,  of  the  same 
loiown  inciividual,  who  has  torn  them  to  shreds 
in  his  enmity,  being  himself  torn  to  shreds  with 
the  same  emnity  of  criticism.  Pity  that  temper 
comes  first  and  reason  second. 

I     don't     consider     the     discarded     politicians 
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worthy  of  having  any  words  wasted  on  them,  and 
these  living|nien  are  to-day  so  ilead,  that  a  bnrial 
service  over  these  pohtical  corpses  would  lack 
the  true  grave-side  signiti(;auce.  But  to  throw 
all  the  men  of  a  period  into  the  same  stew-pot, 
merely  because  they  were  contemporaries,  is 
feeble  and  laughable  in  its  effect.  It  is  not  for 
me  to  mention  names  :  u  personal  intention  may 
be  scente^l,  where  none  is.  Ihit  the  fact  is  im- 
portant. 

I  will  therefore  only  brietiy  refer  to  one  figure. 

Count  Julius  Andrassy  is  a  ))ersoiiage  of 
Kuropean  fame,  whom  Hungary  is  impotent  to 
abolisli  politically  :  lie  can  only  be  deprivetl  of 
power,  whicli,  however,  does  not  touch  his  worth. 
To  so  violent  a  belittling  of  him  the  logical  retort 
abroail  must  ha\'e  lieen,  liow  then  was  it  possible 
that  this  man,  if  he  really  had  all  the  favdts 
ascribed  with  shrieks  to  hin;,  could  have  been 
for  ten  years  the  political  leader  tliat  he  was. 
The  rejjly  that  it  was  all  politics-by-force  is  mijust. 
Andrassy  has  known  how  to  make  himself,  to 
maintain,  and  even  quite  highly  to  distingidsh 
himself,  as  a  politician  ;  has  known  through  it  all 
how  to  keep  up  a  Em-opean  tone,  and  has  given 
costly  refusals  to  cheap  advertisement.  He 
evinced  a  clear  understanding  and  keen  discern- 
ment, and  riot  to  the  least  part  of  the  worth 
of  his  personality  are  to  be  attiibuted  many 
sympatliies  which  Hungarj^  now  enjoys.  Andrassy 
is  now  a  branch  sawn  off,  and  the  former  régime 
of  force  has  now  emphaticaUy  beconie  an  affair 
of  personal  politics.  But  to  want  to  make  a 
Jack-pudding  of  a  man  whom  the  outer  world 
values,  respects,  prizes,  and  looks  upon  as  a 
representative  person,  of  a  man,  ni  short,  of  the 
statesman-class  by  his  innate  capacity — this  is  a 
beginning  that  can  only  result  in  discredit.  The 
poUtical  constellations  have  transformed  them- 
seh-es  ;  people  who  wish  to  ha\-e  a  hand  in  things 
will  naturally  have  to  adapt  themselves  :  but 
proof  by  negation  is  ever  a  weak  way  of  reason- 
ing. The  voice  of  the  people  does  not  now  allow 
of  entering  into  any  understanding  with  any 
name  of  the  old  school  ;  but  tlie  denial  of  genuine 
hiuiian  worth  is  lamentable,  and  1  pity  the  busy 
reporter  (who  in  Budapest  is  too  often  jiermitted 
to   meddle   in    ^iohtics),    because    of   his    problem 
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whethei'  he  shall  pander  to  the  mood  of  the 
moment,  oj-  shall  follow  his  proper  calling,  which 
may  run  counter  to  that  mood. 


As  I  was  going  at  half-past  nine  by  the  Gresham 
Palace  to  the  Police  Gendarmerie,  a  throng  of 
armed  people  surprised  me.  It  was  said  that 
about  thirty  thousand  Rus;-ia,n  prisoners- of -wa.r 
liad  broken  out  of  the  prison-camp  near  Budapest. 
The  Russians  had  then  procured  weapons  of  all 
sorts — even  artillery,  according  to  some  accounts 
— by  phmdering  depots. 

Aiir.  now  was  presented  afresh  a  startling  proof 
of  the  cap^-ibilities  of  the  city  and  its  citizens. 

The  news  spread  rajaid  ly  th'-ough  the  streets  ; 
ofificers  and  civilians  ran  through  the  most  out- 
of-the-way  nook  ■.,  and  a.  quite  astonishing  ninnbcr 
of  volunteers  offered  themselves,  who,  just  as 
they  were,  as  they  came  out  of  office  or  shop, 
cafe,  restaurant  or  house,  went  on  foot,  by  tram, 
many  too  by  droshky,  to  the  Municipal  Gen- 
darmerie, to  bo  armed  there.  They  all  came 
quite  willingly  and  spontaneously,  to  resist  the 
reported  advance  of  the  Russians  and  protect 
the  capital  from  irruption,  plunder  and 
anarchy.  It  was  a  singular  sight  to  see  one 
heavy  motor-wagon  after  another  roll  off  out  of 
the  courtyard  of  the  Gendarmerie,  thickly 
thronged  with  the  most  dissimilar  people,  all 
carrying  i-ifles,  revolvers,  and,  in  the  bottom  of 
the  wagons,  machine-guns,  to  pass  away  over 
the  Kettenbriicke  and  carry  Jielp  and  protection 
to  the  threatened  outer  parts  of  Ofen.  In  the 
Zrinyi-utca,  the  street  in  front  of  the  Gendarmerie, 
were  a  crowd  of  officers,  who  spontaneously  took 
over  the  command  of  the  small  groups. 

A  more  agitated  evening  Budapest  never  had. 

The  house -doors  were  hurriedly  closed  ;  the 
cafes  let  down  their  revolving-shutters  ;  only  a 
few  ])eople  were  to  be  seen. 

All  this  lasted  perhaps  half-an-hour. 

And  then  came  the  relief.  .  .  . 

There  were  no  Russian  hordes  coming' — not 
thirty  thousand,  not  twenty,  not  ten  thousand — 
in  fact,  no  thousands,  only  some  troops  of  prisoners, 
who,  without  arms,  only  armed  with  their  cart- 
ridge belts,  were  making,  singing,  toward  Buda- 
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post  to  take  their  part  m  the  joy  of  the  Revolution. 
Tliey  wau'lered  through  the  city,  limited  before 
the  hea'l-quarters  oi  the  Hourgeoi-;  Radical  Party, 
sang  some  songs.  .  .  .and  diaper;  ed  peaceably. 

It  wai  a  panic  riunoiir  wliicli  had  some  founda- 
tion in  fact  :  but  how  the  few  Ru  -sians  became 
whole  <"ivi^ions  is  -till  a  riddle.  Either  it  was 
that  the  agitate.l  mind  of  the  people  by  it.  elf 
magnified  the  danger,  or  thei'e  were  jjerhaps 
'■  o.\  ev-loving  '"  force ;  at  work,  who  may  have 
hoped  that  such  a  ;  ignal  might  create  a  possilnlity, 
by  quick  action,  of  plundering  shops. 

In  the  National  Council,  where  I  s]joke  of  this 
matter  about  ten  o'clock,  reigned  the  gra\'est 
unve~t  and  excitement.  All  sorts  of  "  actions  " 
were  scented,  suspected.  But  here  also  we 
succeeded  soon  in  mobilizing  adequate  forces  to 
contradict  quickly  the  panic  rumours,  spread  for 
the  mo^l)  part  by  honest  patriots  among  them- 
selves, and  these  bearers  of  enlightenment  were 
able  to  lift  the  palsy  which  seemed  to  have  seized 
the  city. 

Diu"ing  this  tiunult,  besides,  the  completest 
disci])line  was  maintained  in  a  military  sense. 
Officers  and  men,  spiu'i'ed  by  a  like  free-will, 
luider.-^t'ood  one  another  excellently,  and  even  if 
armed  masses  of  Russians  had  run  loose  upon 
Biu'apest,  there  is  no  doubt  that  militia,  volun- 
teers and  regulars  coidd  have  thrown  back  even 
considerable  forces. 

The  panic  rumour  furnished  the  comforting 
evidence  that  the  capital  could  not  easily  become 
the  cock-pit  of  ci^il  strifes  ;  it  was  a  question  here 
of  striving  for  tranquility,  for  orr'er,  for  the 
security  of  life  and  property. 

For  this  fight  the  people  of  Budapest  wa-;  ready, 
armed,  and  inured. 

After  the  denial  of  the  rumour,  the  people 
revi\'ed  visibly,  the  cafes  up  to  the  early  closing 
hour  were  fidler  than  coidd  have  been  thought 
possible,  and  the  gipsies  played,  there  was  singing 
— ^only  drink  failed  all.  For  the  strictest  pro- 
hibition b}^  the  Government  let  no  drop  of  alcohol 
flow. 

And  that  had  failed  now  for  a  whole  day,  .  .  . 
it  failed  all  ;  me,  too. 

*  *  * 
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CHAPTER  lY 


The  2ncl,  3rd  and  4th  of 
October. 


How  absolutely  natural  and  necessaiy  the 
Revolution  had  come  was  revealed  m  the  days 
following  its  outbreak. 

The  city  had  assumed  an  almost  normal 
appearance,  and  apart  from  externals,  nothing 
s{)ecial  seemed  to  have  befallen. 

The  rush  of  the  puffing  and  blowing  military 
motors  over  the  streets  was  already  no  more  on 
the  third  day  of  the  Revolution,  the  firing  of 
shots,  become  senseless,  had  comjjletely  ceased, 
and  merely  the  j^lacards  which  just  like  a  flood 
raukly  covered  every  visible  spot,  gave  evidence 
.of  what  was  working  below. 

The  maintenance  of  public  order  constituted 
the  greatest  care  of  the  new  Govermnent. 

In  Budajjest  there  was  plunder  of  small  extent 
in  the  Lower  Danube  district  ;  in  the  outermost 
districts  there  wei'e  petty  robberies.  The  denial 
of  public  and  i)i'ivate  jiroperty  from  political 
motives  did  not  juake  itself  heard,  and,  thanks  to 
the  prompt  handling  of  the  authorities,  the 
f o  -mation  of  organised  gi-oujjs  of  plunderers 
coidd  be  completely  obviated.  Wliile  the  single 
liand  could  do  only  petty  damage,  on  the  other 
side  bands  were  at  once  scattered,  and  on  the 
whole  quiet  was  maintained  in  the  capital. 

More  ma,rkedly  began  the  provincial  rabble  to 
break  out.     Once  more  it  was  in  Croatia  and  the 
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districts  about  Siebonbürgen,  as  well  as,  in  par- 
ticular, in  Slovakia,  wlipre,  followingTon  the 
])ro  vocation  of  intenso  race-hatreds  by  paid 
agent-;,  a  debauch  in  plunder  by  the  masses 
bo(^a..no  formidable. 

To  me  it  was  at  once  clear  tliat  liere  it  was 
not  a  simple  C(Ui>4ion  of  crimes  against  pro])orty, 
but  tiiat  the  intention  wa-;  to  furnish  a  pretext 
fo-  invasion  to  foreigners.  Order  and  tranquility 
had  to  lie  overthrown  there,  in  order  to  "  neces- 
sitate "  the  oecu])atiou  of  theie  regions  by  foreign 
t'oop;,  following  on  the  demonstration  that 
the    (lovernment   was    incapable    of    maintaining 

0  .'d  ev. 

Alrea  ly  in  tho  e  first  days  it  was  evident  that 
the  CO  •,  ation  of  hostilities  was  an  object  which 
liai  to  reckon  with  other  force,-;  and  opinions 
than  tho;e  at  the  helm  on  the  enemy's  side. 

Declarations  made  by  national  politicians  in 
the  camps  of  the  Romnanians,  Servians,  Czechs, 
Jugo-Slavo,  revealed  that,  through  the  armistice, 
the  moment  seemed  to  have  come  foi-  the  enemies 
of  Hungary  to  compensate  the  restraint  of  their 
fury  witli  brute  violence. 

A  hue-and-cry  without  parallel  set  in  against 
the  young  Hungary,  and  all  the  sins  of  the  past 
were  u  >  ■,  like  debts,  to  be  avenged  and  driven 
home. 

Meanwhile,  the  new  Government  was  pro\-ing 
by  its  handling  of  facts  that  it  was  resolved  to 
effectur.te  its  program  of  progress  of  Radical 
Democracy. 

The  Minister  of  Nationalities,  Ja-zi,  imme- 
diately on  entering  his  office,  began  to  set  on 
foot  negotiations  with  the  nationalities,  and  what 

1  learned  from  tho-e  who  surrounded  him  con- 
firmed me  in  the  belief  that  this  man  strove  with 
a  peculiar  nobility  to  translate  idoal  principles 
into  actualities.  At  the  time,  in-'eed,  it  is  true 
that  the  ideal  stood  in  sharp  contrast  with  the 
actual,  for  precisely  the  condition  precedent  for 
succes'.  in  the  negotiations  was  absent — namely, 
goodwill  in  the  other  parties  to  the  negotiations. 
A  rapprochenioit,  as  it  may  really  henceforth  be 
na-ni?^!.  was  complicated  by  prejudiced  criticism 
an  I  tribal  expressions  of  opinion  ;  and  once  more 
it  wa ;  seen  how  appetite  comes  by  eating.  Only 
the  futui'o  will  teach  and  shew  that  the  stomach 
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of  Europe  will  not  permanently  be  able  to 
bear  this  excess  of  purging  tlirough  t-eparate 
nationalities,  without  suffering  grave  damage 
tliei'eby. 

One  ejioch-making  item  of  the  Programme  was 
at  once  brouglit  to  the  ])oint  of  fulfilment.  The 
fi-iiuohise  law,  fundamentally  modified,  was  put 
upon  a  new  basis.  It  had  already  ajjpeared, 
ivoxn  the  Programme,  that  it  was  the  most  radical 
conceivable  suffrage  law,  which  gave  to  a  pre- 
pou'lerant  inass  of  men  the  equal,  secret, 
inawailable  right  to  determine  its  own  repre- 
sentation. 

Ali-eady  these  two  forward  steps  must  liave 
clearly  shown  that  the  taxing  r^nd  executive 
power  of  the  State  repo'-ed  in  hands  reliably 
ralical.  And  the  establishment  of  woman's 
francihiso,  active  and  passive,  redounds  to  the 
ful](vst  honour  of  the  young  regime. 


The  National  Council,  meantime,  had  been 
enlarged  ;  and  in  tliis,  too,  reason  was  the 
guidíí. 

A  chaos  was  avoided  by  the  promj^t  trans, 
ference  of  the  Administrati^'e  functions  from  the 
National  Council  to  the  special  Ministiies.  In 
the  countries  of  the  late  revolutions,  with  national 
representations  forming  a  centralised  system, 
the  intention  to  retain  power  in  their  own  hands 
ha,;  been  made  evident  ;  but  in  the  young  Hvmgary 
there  was  a  better  way  discovered,  and  it  was  tlie 
National  (Council  itself  which  devolved  every  sort 
of  executive  function,  and  reserved  for  itself 
only  the  clearly  defined,  political  duties  which, 
a-i  tlio  point  of  organisation  of  the  Revolution, 
belonged  to  it.  In  this  M^ay  no  questions  of 
comj)etence  arose,  who.se  cropping  up  was  much 
to  })e  feared.  Such  processes  always  lead  to 
int(!!'nal  splits,  wliich  must  end  in  castroj)hes — 
as  in  (jermany,  to  say  nothing  of  Russia. 

The  curiosity  of  thote  days  was  in  my  eyes 
always  the  Cabinet,  to  which  men  of  the  most 
(iiver-e  shades  of  opinion  belonged,  and  worked 
in  friendly  co-operation.  The  Social  Democrats 
filleJ  their  office  with  the  greatest  political  self- 
control,  and  I  heard  from  a  really  well-informed 
source   that    in   these    critical    days    no    kind    of 
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difficulties  liacl  been  made  bj'  any  Party — diffi- 
(uilties  whose  consequences  no  one  could  ha,ve 
foreseen,  because  not  only  must  they  have  bvougJit 
with  them  the  paralysis  of  the  Administration, 
but  the  splitting  of  the  energies  of  the  labouring 
masses. 


'I'liat  the  l^evolution  shouki  throw  n\>  some 
very  curious  ])eo])le  is  almost  a  matter  of  <.'Oui>e. 
Some  sudden  idea,  indeed,  is  enough  in  such  times 
to  ■"  make "  a  man.  Beside  })henomena  of 
importance  ro^-e  others  of  small  accormt,  aro>e 
and  at  once  began  to  go  imder. 

I  ha\-e  ne\'ei'  forgotten  one  incident  in  tiie 
War  ^Ministry. 

■\\'ith  all  the  arts  of  persua-^ion  a  singular 
indi\-idual  insinuated  hmiself  again  and  again 
into  tlie  waiting-room  of  the  Secretary  of  State, 
in  which  the  most  various  sorts  of  jjeople,  of 
quite  ruiceremonious  dress  and  bearing,  insisted 
on  an  audience.  This  little  man  who  had  quick- 
twinkling  eyes,  made  supei'human  efforts  to  jjush 
himself  forward.  Finally,  he  had  to  be  listened  to, 
and  as  e\"ery  man  in  such  a  radical  state  of  things 
may  pro^^erly  bring  forward  his  capabilities  and 
ideas,  the  httle  man  plunged  at  once  into  sjaeaking 
of  the  concrete.  With  a  theatrical  pose  he  struck 
liis  breast : 

"  I  am  prepared  to  restore  order  and  tran- 
quility at  once  in  the  whole  country,  aye,  and 
maintain  them.  As  a  condition,  I  must  ask  for 
a  hundred  automobiles." 

1  asked  liim  the  modest  question  : 
,~i"  Have  you,  then,  purchasers  for  such  a  con- 
siderable park  of  motors  V  "  to  which  he  proudly 
replied  :  "  I  am  no  motor  agent.  I  only  want  to 
get  the  motors  in  order  to  tra\-el  about  the  whole 
country,  and  restore  order  by  tmiely  interference 
at  dangerous  spots.  Far  from  me  is  love  of  pelf. 
My  country  is  in  need  :  I  stand  by  her  !  " 
;  '.jThe  iri-ationality  of  liis  ideas  could  not  be  made 
clear  to  hhn.  But  he  did  not  get  the  motors, 
and  1  am  of  ojjinion  that,  in  spite  of  his  denial, 
the  man  had  piu'chasers  ready  for  all  the  hundred 
motors. 

For  the  rest,  he  took  himself  off  very  un- 
graciously   anil    ill-governed,    saying    repeatedly 
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that,  tiie  whole  revokition.  was  a  humbug,  since 
real  talent  coukl  not  n:iake  itself  felt  :  let  the  old 
paternal  régime  rule  as  before. 

The  Revolution  therewith  lost  an  adherent,  a,nd 
T  believe  I  am  not  wrong  in  thinking  that  mr,ny 
such  adherents  quickly  passed  o^•er  into  the  other 
camp — into  that  camp  that  for  the  moment  did 
not  exist,  yet  ever  and  everywhere  constitutes 
the  Opposition,  where  thi^  greed  of  individuals 
is  not  unconditionally  and  immediately  appeased. 


A  chaptei-  by  itself  is  the  question  of  the  "Work- 
nien's  and  Soldiers'  Councils. 

The  Soldiers'  Council  did  excellent  work  in  the 
way  of  preserving  order,  and  high  merit  is  to  be 
ascribed  to  it  and  its  leac^ers,  especially  to  Dr. 
Jo  ef  Pogány,  ?»  journalist,  now  Chief- Commissary 
of  the  Soldiers'  Council. 

The  Soldiers'  Council  was,  in  Budapest,  at  once 
an  element  in  Eckication.  and  an  ariministrative 
organ,  in  which  not  politics  was  uppermost,  but 
the  organisation  of  a  People's  Army  on  the  basis 
of  the  "  vertrauimgs-manner  "  system.  The 
Soldiers'  Council  did  not  for  a  moment  iise  its 
considerable  influence  for  the  inaugm-ation  of  a, 
reign  of  force  ;  it  worked  rather  hancl  in  hand  with 
the  Social  Democrat  organisations  and  with  the 
Cabinet,  to  the  consolidation  of  which  it  was 
able  to  contribute  greatly.  And  while  the  Russian 
Soldiers'  Councils  became  the  sources  of  the 
grimmest  tyranny  and  despotism,  the  Hungarian 
Soldiers'  Council  developed  into  a  centre  for  the 
soldiers'  agenda,  which  did  excellent  service  in 
respect  of  restoring  human  conditions  in  the 
barracks,  of  hygiene,  of  hospital  questions,  of  the 
organisation  of  a  peoj^le's  army  for  the  support 
of  the  Government  and  goorl  order. 


The  fever,  wliich  slowly  abated,  bceame  as 
heat-energy  transmuted  into  "  work."  With  the 
exception  of  thoie  few  who  knew  how  to  get 
something  ;:  ♦•  of  it,  as  out  of  the  vast  bloodshed 
of  the  nations —men,  who,  however,  this  time 
were  struck  down  with  lightning  severity — with 
these  exception-;  the  indi\'i<lual  and  the  Avhole 
worked   with  an   offering  uj?   of  ail    their   human 
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powers  for  the  maintenance  of  order.  Already  in 
these  days  the  cliief  emphasis  was  laid  on  tli? 
word  "  Order  "'  by  the  entire  press.  It  was  felt 
that  the  least  discrediting  of  the  Revohition 
must  lead  to  counter-teniiencies  and  counter- 
actions, too,  on  the  side  of  the  Entente  ;  and  this 
danger  ever  in  view,  side  by  side  with  tlie  instinct 
of  s('lf-[)reservation,  stamped  so  deej^ly  upon  ih»- 
general  consciousness  the  necessity  of  ensm'ing 
order,  that  finally  the  l)l()odless  He\()lution 
became  the  symbol  of  the  Temple  of  Freedom, 
to  rear  which  witliout  distui-bance  was  not  only 
aimed  at,  but  it  seemed  to  become  i)ossible  only 
as  a  result  of  bloodlessness. 


Meantime  the  news  and  ruuu)iir.i  from  abroad 
were  thrilling  the  pidalic  mind.  It  was  said  that 
blood  was  flowing  in  Vienna,  in  Berlin  something 
quite  big  wa-;  coming,  the  last  HohenzoUern 
despot  had  fled  to  head -quarters,  in  Italy  the 
Revolution  had  broken  out,  on  the  AVest  front 
fraternisations  between  the  Frencih  and  German 
soldiers  were  the  order  of  the  day.  .  .  .How  many 
wislies  were  here  the  fathers  to  thoughts,  which 
were  not  to  become  realities.  .  .  . 

Only  frcnn  the  Italian  front  came  concrete  news, 
and  from  tlie  Balkan  theatre  of  war. 

And  soldiers  arrived  from  these  and  from 
farther  fronts. 

The  Government  had  orcered  the  laying  down 
of  arms  ;  the  announcenrents  in  the  windows  of 
the  newspaper  offices  were  hastily  swallowed  by 
thick  knots  of  men — and  nieantime  one  saw  the 
soldier  reappear  from  the  front. 

A  new  danger  broke  upon  ns. 

Unwieldy  began  to  become  tlie  mass  of  tiie 
retu7'ned  and  wandering  soldiers.  Out  of  the 
great  gari-ison  localities  into  the  capital,  out  of 
the  capital  into  the  villages.  .  .  .and  from  the 
fronts  into  the  interior.  Not  oidy  were  physical 
diseases  communicated,  but  the  pathological 
contagion  of  acts  of  coarseness  impregnated  into 
the  natvue  during  years  of  war.  Threatening 
voices  waxed  loud.  And  ever  more  men  ]Jom'(id 
in,  a  .-:atanic  mass  of  undefined  force  whirled 
about  the  entire  land,  shaking  like  an  earthc^uake 
all  tiiat  stood. 
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This  greatest  danger,  too,  was  overcome. 

Iticame  to  plunderings  in  several  districts, 
but  the  strict  organisation  of  the  Social  Demo- 
cracy and  of  the  Soldiers'  Council  maintained 
order.  It  ca,nae  to  no  anarcliy,  to  no  nightmare  of 
plunder,  and  what  did  take  jolace  was  the  work 
of  political  agents  provocateiirs  in  the  pay  of  the 
Nationalities,  as  well  as  of  the  expression  of  the 
people's  fury  against  the  oppressor  in  the  land 
and  the  winners  of  the  war.  Yet  little  blood 
flowed,  and  where  it  flowed  alcohol  was  the  chief 
cause.  The  incredibly  severe  Government  ore  er, 
by  which  the  sale  of  alcohol  in  every  form  was 
forbidden  under  heavy  penalties,  i^roved  a  blessing 
— and  only  where  great  distances  pi-evented  its 
execution  for  the  tin:ie  being,  did  some  small 
catastrophes  befall. 

>  But]  the  sober  iuind  oi  the  peojDle  was  mai-ter 
of  temjierament,  and  almost  throughout  the 
country  the  local ;.  guardians  of  order  stamped 
out^the  bands  that  sporadically  showed  them- 
selves. 

The  Revolution  was  too  jjopular  for  the  great 
mass  of  the  people  not.  to  be  willing  to  guard 
with  their  own  bodies  what  had  been  won. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


AFTERWARDS       IT       HAPPENS      ALWAYS 

DIFFERENTLY   FROM  WHAT  ONE 

THOUGHT  AT  FIRST. 

Tlie  Revolution  wa-;  a  success. 

M'liSit  came  to  pass  after  the  first  days  was  a 
proof  of  the  eternal  truth  that  no  event,  of  its 
own  inherent  contents,  can  go  on  prosperously 
to  iti  maturity. 

Hungary  had  sliattered  the  fetters  of  an 
oppressive  connection — the  sick  system  of  tute- 
lage, .suppression  and  blood -sucking  was  elimi- 
nated ;  hut  the  recovery  came  with  all  tlie  cris^es, 
the  rels,pses  of  convalescence,  and  outside  forces 
struck  heavy  blows  at  the  hardly-tried  land. 

Only  one  who  was  present  and  saw  the  rising 
of  despair,  witnessed  the  flame  of  wrath,  felt  the 
sickness  of  languor,  only  such  a  one  could  truly 
affiim  that  all  this  emotion  was  genuine  and 
luiman  ;  only  he  will  be  able  to  realise  that  a 
falsification  without  parallel  of  facts  and  acts 
mu-t  necessarily  shake  the  foundations  of  the 
thouglit  and  feeling  of  a  country. 

It  began  with  the  Czechs,  who,  in  a  frenzied 
rage  of  ambition,  not  only  clamied  frankly  foreign 
province?,  but  at  once  proceeded  to  the  cieation 
Í3y  force  of  the  conditions  they  prescribed,  and 
sin:iply  declared  to  be  Czechish  frankly  Magj^ar, 
frp.nldy  German,  frankly  Slovak  territory.  To  the 
lay  mind  I  may  perhaps  illustrate  these  questions 
in  this  way.  The  Czechs  maintain  that  the 
Slovaks  a,re  Czechs,  and  that  Slovakia  is  Czechia. 
That  is,  translated  into  Western  parlance  :  the 
Italians  a,re  Frenclimen,  therefore  Italy  is  France. 
One  must  cast  one's  mental  functions  to  the 
winds  !  The  deduction  of  the  Czechs  is  somewhat 
as  follows  :  Every  eagle  is  a  bird ,  and  every 
sparrow  is  a  bird,  therefore  every  sparrow  is  an 
eagle, 
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Against  the  Czech  aspirations  is  to  be  set,  not 
only  the  matter  of  fact  that  SloAakia  is  by  no 
moans  Czechi-li,  but  also  the  fact  tliat  at  any 
i'ate  a  great  majority  of  the  Slovaks — in  s])ite 
of  the  mo.^t  furious  instigation — c'o  not  at  all 
vvi-h  to  become  Czecldsh,  but  desire  an  im'epenc  ent 
Slovak  Republi?,  whove  Government  wa-,  ah-eady 
lionstituted.  x4s  regai'ds  historical  gi'ounds,  there 
i !  no  precise  relation  at  all  between  Slovakia  and 
Czochia.  It  would  be  thewildest  anachronism  to 
go  back  hundreds  of  years  ;  but  the  best  of  it  is 
thüit  such  a  going  ])ack — finds  notliing  in  favour 
of  the  Czech  claims. 

The  Roumanians  did  as  the  Czechs  and  as  the 
S'v'vian-,  an',  in  the  name  of  national  freedom 
an  1  of  inteii'"  occupations  for  the  maintenance 
of  order,  the  wi'de  t  national  oppression  was 
ini-,uguraterl.  Frankly  ^Nhigyar  teri'to-y  was  oc- 
cupied, a  tyranny  against  the:  e  absolute  majorities 
introduced,  Hungarian  newspapers  forbidden, 
their  importation  stoj^ped,  and  in  the  crassest 
contradiction  to  the  clearest  conditions  of  tlie 
a,  inistice,  a  violent  abrogation  of  the  Magyar 
a  Iministrative  authorities  took  jilace,  which 
could  not  then  but  lead  to  unrest. 

In  Budapest  these  news  arrived  ever  more 
inopportunely,  and  the  voice  of  the  capital  and 
of  the  country  became  critical.  Károlyi"  s  (ios-örri- 
ment  had  to  threaten  to  dissolve  and  to  hand 
over  everything  to  the  lovers  of  force  ;  for  the 
re  stvaining  of  the  rising  fury  of  the  peo])le  seemed 
to.be  growing  well  nigh  impossible. 

Brute  force  undisguised,  scorn,  deiision,  abuse, 
hailed  upon  tlie  young  Hungary,  attacked  for 
hor  past,  although  no  land  can  more  thoroughly 
expiate  the  sins  of  the  past,  and  even  heiself 
ju  Ige  them,  than  Hungary. 

I  had  an  opiiortiuiity  in  Biulapest  of  studying 
at  close  cjuarters  all  questions  of  detail,  and  a 
re-idence  of  ten  years  in  various  states  of  the 
once  Monarchy  affords  ine  the  possibility  of  cleai- 
personal  jiidgment.  I  hold,  then,  that  the 
uncontested  cultural  superiority  of  the  Mag^'ars 
ai  compared  with  most  of  the  minority  nation- 
alities— there  were  majorities  in  Hrmgary  only  in 
tho  local  sense,  not  on  the  whole — this  superiority 
which  by  itself  fashioned  the  Revolution,  though 
the  impulse  to  its  explosion  must  have  been  given 
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by  tlio  Nationalitie-,  for  from  of  old  it  is  not  the 
oppressor,  the  hok'ei-  of  power,  who  ])roeeec!s 
to  iin  oliitiou,  but  the  Oppo-ition — this  ;  iijjerioiity, 
1  siiy,  uui-t  form  the  ba  is  for  the  ^ettlelnent  of 
the  quo  tions  in  c'i  pnte.  Let  it  be  clearly  .^tR-ted 
tha.t  in  Hungary  the  Magyars  themi  eh-es  a,re  a 
Xationality  in  the  liigliei'  ;en^e,  who  were  forced 
into  a  union  not  wanted  by  them,  hatec),  con- 
te  ted,  by  them  ;  am'  that  this  led  to  the  Revohi- 
tion.  Xor  are  the  outcomes  of  the  Re\'olution 
to  be  confined  and  ]ire.>ed  into  narrow  channel;-. 
The  Entente  sliould  clearly  un-'erstand  that 
Hunga-j^  is  the  !-oIide;  t  of  the  fore-Balkan 
countries  and,  whatever  the  opinion  may  be  at 
present,  I  hardly  think  that  any  one  intimate 
with  the  facts  could  be  found  who  woiild  venture 
to  deny  that  the  Magyars  are  more  cultura.l]y 
a''\-ancol  tha-n  the  Roumanians,  Servians,  Croats, 
Bulgarians,  Slovaks  and  Mixed  Races,  more 
advanced,  not  only  in  respect  of  their  knowle('ge 
of  the  alphabet,  as  clearly  })rovef!  by  sta.tistics, 
but  also  especially  as  regards  writing,  newspaper 
circulation,  respect  for  cultiu-e,  and  extent,  of 
cultiu-e. 

The  Balkans  were  an  eternal  conflagration, 
while  Hungary  was  the  svire  home  of  tranquility. 
A  considerable  railway  system  was  oj^erating 
beneficia,lly  in  an  industrial  sense,  a  fast  developing 
industry  wa^  improving  the  adjiistnient  of  im- 
ports and  export^ — and  the  root  of  the  trouble 
was  the  conflict  of  nationalities,  was  the  former 
oppresi^ion  of  them.  Precisely  this  cardinal 
cause  i?  now  removed,  is  for  ever  put  aside. 
The  fullest  autonomy  is  a-fured  to  the 
Nationalities. 

If  again- 1  all  the  arguments  of  reason  and 
logic  a  chao",  were  created  in  Hungary,  sucli  a 
thing  must  re.  ult  in  an  ever  new  conflagration. 
The  intention  of  putting  essentially  Magyai' 
di  tricts  under  foreign  rule,  an  intention  eA'ident 
enough  in  the  violent  steps  then  taken,  will, 
if  persisted,  in,  leal  to  the  severest  conflicts,  and 
be -ides,  stop  development  in  the  industrial 
direction.  There  will  arise  a  new  Balkans,  a 
second  Balkans,  and  therewith  a  second  hot-bed 
of  crise:-,  and  wha.t  this  prospect  promises  for 
the  future  can  be  well  enough  measured  by  the 
past. 
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Men  look  like  falling  at  proíí-ent  into  the  horvible 
mistake  of  driving  a  strong  people  to  desijaii-, 
of  i.-iolating,  of  strangling  it,  for  the  sake  of  certain 
sj'-sterns — systems  already  shattered  by  the 
people  itself — for  the  sake  of  certain  persons 
or  tendencies.  The  final  consequence  can  only 
bo  pointed  at  as  catastrophic. 

^Vhat  is  at  jiresent  being  done  by  the  small 
naembers  of  the  Entente  is  a  threat^  to  European 
civilisation. 

The  Hungarian  problen\  must  be  solved.  The 
on(;e  Hungary  is  gone,  and  is  most  hated  in 
Hungary  itself.  But  lot  there  be  an  insistence 
u|Kiu  the  jM'inciple  set  up  by  Wilson.  ..."  A  scrap 
of  |)a{)er,'"  occurs  to  me  in  regard  to  this  :  a  scrap 
of  paper,  tlie  tearing  up  of  which  invoked  the 
groatest  bloodshed  of  all  times.  Let  men  beware 
of  such  papers  :  and  if  to-c'ay  the  Smallest  of  the 
Small  with  inflaterl  arrogance  regard  the  Fourteen 
Points,  too,  a-i  merely  "a  scrap' of  paper,"  let 
not  the  catastrophe  be  lost  sight  of  in  the  gro- 
tesf(ue.  A  little  more  \-eering  on  the  side  of  the 
Entente,  a  little  more  complacence  and  toleration 
must,  as  far  as  one  can  see,  invoke  an  inner  crisis 
in  Hungary,  essentially  Hungarian  and  momen- 
tou-i,  whose  incertitudes  the  elements  that  aspire 
to  Bolshevism  will  certainly  take  advantage  of  to 
their  ends.     This  should  be  carefully  noted. 


On  a  somewhat  frosty  Sunday  hundreds  of 
thousands  a-isembled  at  the  Parlamentplatz, 
where  wliat  took  place  was  without  any  special 
ceremony,  so  to  say,  springing  out  of  a  deeply- 
folt  confessioia  of  faith.  The  day  will  be  un- 
forgettable to  me,  for  through  the  humdrum  old 
halls  of  the  Parliament  House  blew  the  wind  of  a 
New  Tin  I  ,  and  it  was  a  day  of  new  men  and 
new  words,  and  something  like  a  suppressed 
thrill  filled  the  frame. 

The  Governinent,  the  National  Council  and  the 
People  had  united  here,  and  amid  cares  and  trials, 
to  support  which  a  high  love  of  country  raises 
human  strength,  the  foundation  was  laid  on  which 
is  built  Liberty,  Equality  and  Fraternity,  '-i  • 

Old  memories  whirled  ■  through  ,  my  head  ; 
If  imagined  I  saw  things  unfoldingT  before  me; 
known   faces   passed    before   me ;    thoughts   con- 
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nected  past  and  pvosent  ;  a  M-arm  emotion  pos 
sessed  all,  and  I  i-aw  |)eo]")lo  with  hai-d  features 
whose  lip  qniveved  .  .  .  .T,  as  a  Swiss,  the  free 
citizen  of  a  free  State,  un(-erstood  well  the  emotion 
which  moved  all  these,  who  out  of  the  darkness 
of  an  old  century  suddenly  were  stepping  into 
the  light  of  Democracy. 

How  well  ha  1  all  this  come  to  pa-s,  how  much 
of  incre  libly  noble  anl  steadfa  t  will  wa-;  in- 
vol\-e  I  in  it,  how  much  anxious  shrinking  from 
the  lea-;t  Too-mucli  among  the  crowd — how  upo«i 
all  lay  Pain  anc'  J03' — woldei'  in  a  single  embra,ce, 
how  out  of  a  thousand  dumb  throats  went  up 
api^eals  to  the  Almighty,  and  how  with  the 
tumult  of  joy  mingled  for  seconc's  the  intense 
suspense  of  the  listenei'  who  hearkens  for  tidings 
from  afar — how  trembled  the  million-fold  heart 
of  Budapest  in  its  struggle  to  ex])ress  the  moment, 
the  <;ay.  .  .  .the  Future.  .  .  . 

Leaning  on  a  pillar,  I  saw  all  this  pass  before 
me.  I  only  dimly  recall  the  details  of  what,  as  a 
whole,  will  ne-^-er  pass  from  my  memory.  Through 
sii'''den  cries,  through  music  and  song,  and  gay 
men,  and  weary-grown  thoughts,  I  made  my 
way  through  to  a  better  hope  for  the  People,  that 
is  wondrous  good  in  its  heart  and  soul,  that  un- 
spoiled and  staunch  and  simple  stands  by  its 
kin'!,  that  haggles  in  words,  but  is  bountiful  at 
heart,  as  once  only  sovereigns  could  be.  .  .  .Ah, 
there  appeared  to  me  desert-sands,  and  then  hill- 
Ian-' s  alternai,-ed  with  blessed  comfields,  glad 
sti'eams  wound  througli  green  regions,  wine  and 
corn  smiled  along  the  ways,  and  a  hot  sun  blessed 
the  midday. 

A  stream  of  nren  brought  me  back,  lo:-t  in 
thought,  to  the  day. 

It  was  the  16tli  of  November  of  the  year  of 
grace  1918. 


Thk  End 
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